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Sketches of the. History, Manners, and Customs 
of the North American Indians. By James 
Buchanan, Esq. Svo. pp.371. London 1824. 

, Black, Young & Young. 

Ma. Bucuanan, his Majesty’s consul for New 
York, appears to have acquired a nataral and 
strong interest in the Indian. nations, with 
whom ‘his official sitaation has brought him 
into contact. Though not a personal observer, 
or-mich of a travelleramong the tribes, he 
has diligently inquited into their condition ; 
and, in the volume us, compiled from 
Heckewelder, De Witt Clinton, Hunter, and 
other sources, a very. entertaining recueil, 
which will serve to exhibit in one publication 
the intelligence cencerning them, at present, 
scattered through many works. We have 
only further to premise that. he is a warm 
friend to the Gales; and select a few para- 
graphs of the (to.us) least known matter, to 
illustrate his subject. But we may as well 
give our readers (‘e begin with) an account 
of the existing Indian people. 

Names of the different Indian Nations hitherto 

discovered in North Ameriea, the Situation 

of their a? with the Number of their 












Fighting . 
*'The Chuctaws or Fla is, on the Molect, 4,500.— 
The Natches, 40.—The Chukesws, Mississipi 
‘The Cherokees, South .— The 


North and South lina, 150.—The | 


® wandering 


The K 
250 ; the Guages 
Wabash.)—TFiie 


h é Or Sciocta; 

wares, on’ the ‘of Ohio, 300.— The Miamis, 350,— 
The Upper Cfeeks, back bf: ja; the Middie Creeks, 
North Florida ; the Lower Creeks, East Florida; 4,909, 
—The Caocutas, on the East of the River Alibamous, 700. 
—The Alibamous, West of the Alibamous, 6 0.—The 
Arkansas, 2,000.— West Side—The aajomes, North of 
the Missouri, 1,000.—The Padilonians, West of the Mis- 
sissipi, 500.—The White Panis,:South ofthe Mississipi, 
200.—The Freckled er Prickled Panis, 2,000,—The 
Cangas, 1,600 ; the ; the Grand Eaux, | ,000; 
(South of the Mississipi.)—The Missouri, upon the 
River Missouri, 3,000,—The Sioux, e Woods, towards 
the heads, 1,800.—The Siowx of the Meadows of the 
Missouri, 2,500.—The Blanks Barbus, or White Indians 
with Beards, 1500.—The Assiniboils, farther North 
near the Lakes, 1,500.—The Christaneaux, 3,000.—The 
Orusconsins, on the river of the same name, falling into 
the Mississipi, 500.—The .Mascordins, 50@ ; the Sakis, 
40 ; the Mechuouakis, 25» ; (South of Pecan’s Bay.)— 
Folle Avoini, or Wild Gat Indians, 350.—The Peans, 700. 
—The Potawatamis, neat Detroit,350.—The Missisagnes, 
or RiverIndians, being wandering tribeson Lakes Huron 
and Superior, 2,000.— Ottapoas, Lake Superior, 900. 
—The C was, 5,000.—The Weandots, Lake Erie, 
300.—The § ix Nations or'Troquois, 1,500.—The Round- 
headed Indian, near Ottawa, 2,500.—The Algonkins, 
near the above, 300 —The Nepessins, near ditto, 400.— 
The Chatas, St. Lawrence, 130,—The Amelestes, or the 
Bark, 550.—The Mukinacks, Bark of Nova Scotia, 700. 
—The Abenaques, ditto, 350.—The Conaway Cranas, 
near the Falls of St. Lewis, 200.——Total, 58,720 warriors. 
——58,730 warriors, one-third old men, makes 78,306. 
Mains by six gives 469,836 souls, men, women, 
and children. 
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“The foregoing list I received from old 
Mr. Heckewelder, the Missionary, to whom 
I paid a visit a short time ago at Bethlehem, 
where he resides, His active and constant 


exertions in the cause of benevolence seem 
to have been rewarded with health ‘and long 


and his faculties are vigorous and alert, From 
him I learnt that it is not in the power of 
man to come at any thing demonstrative as 
to the numbers of the Indians. The list now 
before the reader refers to what was known 
between the years 1770 and 1780, and I have 
no reason whatever to doubt its accur 
I find in the records of 1794, that a trea 
was arranged at Philadelphia with the Pre- 
sident of the United States, which compre- 
hended upwards of fifty-seven thousand Tn- 
dian warriors. 
‘¢ This statement, therefore, could not have 
included the inhabitants of the immense re- 
gions from the Mississippi to the . Patific 
Ocean, and North to Hudson’s Bay. Bat 
travellers have in all places found nambers, 
so that having reference to extent of territory, 
I do noteverrate the population of the Indian 
nations at two millions ; taking in frem the 
Isthmus of Panama, and consequently inclad- 
ing Mexico. It should be borne in mind that 
the great body of any Indian tribe never ap- 
pear to strangers: only the scouts are seen.” 
The first extract we shall make is fom 
the chapter upon the Indian vanity as to 
ress 


e Ast was once resting in my travels at 
the house of a trader who lived at some dis- 
tance-from an Indian town, I went ia the 

e- : a end 


théensuing, evening. | 


Dela- his a@edress abont an hour bef sett, 


he cameup, as he said, to gee. me,. bétt TP and 
my companions jadged that he one to be 
seen. To my utter astonishment, d,saw three 
different paintings or figtires on ome and the 
same face. He had, by his great ingenuity 
and judgment in laying on and, shading the 
different colours, made his nose appear, when 
we stood directly in front of him, as if it were 
very long and narrow, with a round nob at 
the end, wuch like the upper part of a pair. 
of tongs.. On one cheek there was a red 
round spot, about the size of.an apple, and 
the other was done in the same manner with 
black. ‘The eye-lids, both the upper and 
lower ones, were reversed in the colouring. 
When we viewed him in profile on one side, 
his nose represented the beak of an eagle, 
with the bill rounded and brought to a point, 
precisely as those birds have it, though. the 
mouth was somewhat open.” The eye was 
astonishingly well done, and the head, upon 
the whole, appeared telerably well, shewing 
a great deal of fierceness. When we turned 
round to the other side, the same nose now 
resembled the snout of a pike, with the month 
so open, that the teeth could be seen. He 
d much pleased with his execution ; 

and having his looking-glass with him, he 
contemplated his work seemingly with great 
ride and exultation. He asked me how I 
iked it?’ I answered, tnat if he had done the 
work on a piece of board, bark, or any thing 








life, He is now in his eighty-eighth year, 





at it. ‘ But,’ asked he, ‘ why not so as it 
is?’ * Because,’ said I, ‘ I cannot see the 
face that is hidden under these colonrs, 80 as 
to know who it is.’ ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘I 
must go now; and as you cannot know me 
to-day, I will call to-morrow morning before 
you leave this place.’ He did so, and when 
he came back, he was washed clean again. 

‘¢ When the nien paint their thighs, legs, 
and breast, they generally, after laying on a 
thin shading coat of a darkish colour, and 
sometimes of a whitish clay, dip their fingers’ 
ends in black or red paint, and then spread- 
ing them out, bring the streaks to a sefpen- 
tine form.” 

Under the head of Indian Anecdotes, we 


‘MATRIMONY AND DIVORCE. 

* Had the following anecdote been in ex- 

isteuce in the time of our great poet Milton, 

would he not lrave translated it into his high 

style, and given it a place im his treatise on 

the ‘ Doctrine and Discipline of Divaree'?’ 
One can easily conceive how he weald have 

chuckled over such a thing in the midst of 
the bitterness. (caused by his wife's miscon- 
duct) with which he sat down to 

his * Tetrachordon,’ and other traets on the 


ect. 
“ An aged Indian, wlio for many years had 
spent much of liis time among tlie white peo- 
ple both in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
one day about the year 1770 observed, that’ 


onl easier. wa’ 







more certain of petting a ee 4For,”, 

M(said he4n his broken Englistr,)..‘ ftun ° 
eourt;—tourt,— be one ‘whole ad Pity 
Le —well !. 


may be two years*before: hie ¢marry 

—may bé then got very good wifé—but may, 

be not /—may be véry cross !—Well now, sup-. 

pose cross! scold so'soon ‘as get awake in the 
morning! scold all day ! ‘scold until sleep !—_ 
ailone; he must kéep him!* White people 
have law forbidding throwing away wife, be 
he ever so cross! ‘must keep him always! 

Well! how does’ Indian’ do?—Indian when 

he see industrious Squaw, which he like, he’ 

go to‘him, place his two forefingers close aside 
each other, make ‘two ‘look like’ one—look’ 

Squaw in the face—see him smile—which ‘is 

all one he says Yes! so he take him home— 

no danger he be cross !' no, no! Squaw know 
too well what Indian do if he cross !—throw 
him away and take another! ' Squaw love to’ 
eat meat!’ no husband!’ no meat! Squaw do 
every thing to please husband! he do the 
same to please Sqnhaw! live happy !’” 

* The pronouns in the Jodian language have no fe- 
minine gender. 

The Danciad, or the Dancer's Monitor, §c.c. 
By Thomas Wilson, Teacher of Dancing. 
12mo. pp. 76. 

The Tricks of Bakers Unmasked. By James 
Maton. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Wuy have we classed these two publications 

together? Because they have so many points 











else, I should like it very well, and often look 


of resemblance in common, They are both 
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written by practical men,—the one in dancing, 
the other in baking. They are both printed 
and published by the authors on their own 
accounts, and sold at their own residences. 
They are both addressed to the public as ex- 
posures of the abuses which prevail in qua- 
drilles and quarterns—in French steps and 
French loaves—in fancy dress balls and fancy 
bread *—in country-dances and cottage cakes 
—in waltzes and yeast—in pirouettes, alum, 
shuffling, dead men, cutting capers, and 
baked meats—charity balls, parish puddings, 
aod other mysteries. But the one is in verse, 
the other in prose. The votary of Terpsichore 
also cultivates another Muse ; while the man 
ef dough unfolds the frauds of the bakehouse 
in the plain language of every-day intercourse, 

When Accum published his er exposé, 
the volume was typified as ‘‘ Death in the 
Pot.” Master Maton declares that the dread 
enemy of life is equally to be found in the 
oven,—yea, even as certainly, in the con- 
sumption of the articles it emits from its 
stoney jaws, as those unhappy suitors did 
within, whose unhallowed loves to the baker’s 
virtuous wife(asthestory goes!) were punished 
by their persons being seriatim concealed 
there, and submitted to hotter fires than con- 
sumed their hearts. We shall however com- 
mence with the Bard, who is exceedingly 
wroth with the pretenders to merit in his 
own science,—the insufferable quacks of the 
dancing-school and profession. He dwells 
with complacency on the importance of this 
accomplishment, and is bowed down to the 
very ground with sorrow at the stupid man- 
ner in which too many of his fellow-teachers 
teach the bow. His brain is almost turned 
at their ignorance of the commonest turns, 
and his heart broken by their irregular ways 
of breaking up. They (these professors of 
dancing,) he tells us in bitterness of spirit, 
“tend to bring even the art itself into dis- 
repute ;” and then bursting into indignier 
rhyme— : 7 
Sothe author endeavoured to take up the cause, 
By exposing mean tricks and explaining the laws ; 
To cau 


on the public agenet some impostors, 

Those self-named ‘‘ Professors” ’yclept Dancing 
. Masters. by those 

How the task is performed, must be judged of 
Well knowthe art, aud such quackery oppose. 

The Baker, on the other hand, who appears 
to have been a desperate rogue in his jour- 
neymanship, lets us into all the arcana of 
P+ sme in which he was so able a prac- 
titioner. In his first place in London, he 
states— 

** As I was the under-man, it became my 
duty to take the dishes out of the shop into 
the bakehouse ; the second hand, as the cant 
phrase is, shaves the meat, (that is to say) 
cuts as much off from each joint as he thinks 
will not be missed ; the foreman drains the 
water off, and puts the dishes in the oven 
till they require to be turned, after which the 
liquid fat is drained from each dish, and the 
deficieney is supplied with water ; this fat is 
the master’s perquisite. - ~ - 

“Tt may be plainly seen, between master 
and man, that, by these perquisites, the pub- 
lic loses at least two owfices on each pound of 
meat, and, there being a mutual understand- 
ing between master and man, there is little 
fear of detection.” 


His master most unconscionably claimed 


the dead men* for himself ; upon which our 
hero observes— 

“T mentioned this circumstance to some 
other journeymen, who told me the ‘ Dead 
Men’ ought to be my perquisite, and, finding 
the customers did not detect the imposition, 
or have their bills examined, I began to deal 
in ‘ Dead Men,’ determining not to bury any 
after Wednesday, for fear they should rise in 
judgment against me at the weekly settle- 
ments; and if my master attempted to bury 
his ‘ Dead Men’ in the same ground, I took 
care to detect him, and to tell him of it 
before the bills were carried in to the custom- 
ers, when he would say it was a mistake. I 
soon became master of killing and burying, 
but wanted a confidential undertaker, being 
but a simple countryman.” 


The poor simple soul soon got greater ex- 
perience, and managed to commit depreda- 
tions as cleverly and largely as the best of 
his compeers, of which there are a precious 
batch in London and elsewhere. But we will 
quote some of his passages, bearing on various 
points, withont comment. 

“TI frequently detected my master in his 
deficient weighings of theflour ; when ordered 
to take a peck of flour to a gentleman's house, 
the quantity seldom exceeded ten pounds, in- 
stead of fourteen pounds ; and, if a half peck, 
five pounds instead of seven pounds: the 
servants never thought about the weight, it 
being immediately emptied into the flour-tub, 
and, if any fault was afterwards found, it was 
attributed to a mistake.” 

The master tolls every pudding for his own 
establishment, but our genuine country sim- 
pleton soon does better; he is always’ im- 
proving. 

“ On New Year’s Day, (or it might be the 
Twelfth Day,) we had about a dozen good 
plum puddings to bake, and I thought I had 
a right, — to-mry master’s, of making a 
parish pydding for'myself and the maid ; and 
there WAS one pudding of a superior kind, 
which smelled strong of brandy, I therefore 
thonght I could improve on my master’s 
plan, for his method was to take a little out of 
each dish, but my present method was to take 
all the best into my dish, and to give the cus- 
tomers the mixtures instead. - - - 


“In June, 1807, I returned to London, 
and engaged with a master baker as foreman 
in Upper George-street, Portman-square, 
who, I found, changed his men very often, 
excepting the second hand, the most profit- 
able situation, because the master serving 
good families, his journeyman could make as 
many ‘ Dead Men’ as he pleased, without 
fear of detection through the folly of ser- 
vants. The man whom I succeeded put me 
up to every move that could be made on my 
master, as well as those customers on whom 
I might pass ‘ Dead Men.’ I adopted my 
old system when carrying out of bread, of 
keeping a check upon my master, At one 
house, in Hill-street, Berkeley-square, I could 
bury six ‘ Dead Men’ and half a peck of 
flour weekly, as the cook and myself divided 
the profits; she told me my master used to | 
overcharge her mistress a peck of flour and 
six or eight loaves weekly, and never would | 
give her more than half a crown at a time, 
adding, ‘ I should not have put you up to it, 
but your master told me he served many fa- 
milies the same.’ Whenever I detected my 





e Teas this inn Comets composed 
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* ‘Dead Men,’ iv the Baker’s cant, are loaves 





——— 
master in these malpractices, I was admitted 
as one in the firm of the imposition. 

“ | afterwards engaged myself with a mas. 
ter baker and miller at Wandsworth, who 
carried on a very extensive business: the 
foreman I succeeded had worked for his em- 
ployer eight years, and had accumulated some 
hundreds of pounds, whether right or wrong 
I leave to his conscience, for his honest wages, 
if all saved, would not have amounted to half 
the sum, for these were only twenty-three 
shillings per week, and he quitted his employ 
without giving the customary notice. My 
new master at Wandsworth carried on the 
business of a miller as well as baker, and he 
had several bakers’ shops to make bread for 
him by commission ; he put journeymen into 
those shops to manage them in his behalf, who 
gave security to produce ey ey quartern 
loaves out of each sack of flour, that is to 
say, four more loaves than the Act of Par- 
liament averages. My master ranked amongst 
the first rate millers; his flour fetched the 
best price ; but he made use of a great quan- 
tity of potatoes, and there are so many tricks 
played with flour, that it would puzzle the 
most able chymist to enumerate its compo- 
nent parts. In the autumn of the potatoe 
digging, my master bought all the potatoes 
that were to be disposed of at Battersea, 
Chelsea, Isleworth, Fulham, Brentford, &c. ; 
he bought upwards of two hundred tons, and 
to lull suspicion, he told his customers that 
he knew potatoes would be dear that winter, 
and he made the speculation to accommo- 
date his customers at a small profit ; this re- 
presentation had the desired effect, and he 
even sold them retail for a short time at his 
mill to his neighbours ; but it was our con- 
stant practice as much to take a load of po- 
tatoes to each baker, as it was te take a load 
of flour. My master and f were on good 
terms, and when Christmas arrived, he in- 
vited my family and myself"td partake of the 
festivities of the season, and I continued with 
him until June, 1808.” ‘ ; 

These specimens will suffice for private 
usages and use ; but our Worthy was chiefly 
employed by Contractors, and he developes 
some of their proceedings of matchless ini- 
quity. For example, in the Isle of Wight, 

“The bread was often rejected by some 
regiments, but served to others more easily 
imposed upon. It was a very indifferent ar- 
ticle, and instead -of being made from flour, 
sound and sweet, produced from good English 
or foreign wheat, the mixture of which the 
bread was made consisted of wheat, barley, 
beans, peas, rye, and caravanseras, worked 
with yeast made from potatoes, and blended 
with sea water instead of salt. The stratagem 
used by the contractor to make his bread re- 
tain its weight is this: as the bread is drawn 
out of the oven, a man is employed with a 
handbrush, which he dips in a pail of water 
and washes the tops and bottoms of the loaves. 
After this process, the store room, or bread 
magazine, is made ready, by placing small 
pebble stones about an inch asunder, so as to 
retain small puddles of water, on a gradual 
descent, that the overplus water might run 
off, after filling between these pebbles ; be- 
fore the bread is put into the store room, a 
sufficient quantity of water is thrown on the 
floor, and after the bread has been laid on 
the wet floor, it is covered with a tarpaulin 
to confine the steam. Thus the bread retains 
its weight, but is rendered more unfit for the 





charged to the customers which were never delivered 
to them, 


consumer, and frequently occasions the flux 
amongst the poor soldiers, « - « 
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« At Guernsey, the soldiers were frequently 

ut in confinement as disorderly, for finding 
Pratt with bread made of materials not to be 
digested, as we took care to exhibit good 
wholesome loaves to their officers. If we 
allow, in time of war, the military forces of 
the kingdom to amount to two hundred thou- 
sand, the head contractors, who re-let their 
contracts to sub-agents, retaining a profit of 
one penny ag loaf for their own perquisite, 
without risk or trouble in the execution of 
the business: as the loaf is the portion of four 
soldiers, it makes at one farthing per man the 
enormous profit, to these idle and worse than 
useless contractors, of two handred and 
twenty-five pounds per day, or eighty-one 
thousand nine hundred pounds per year. 
But this is only the first fraud, practised on 
the soldier ;—the second class ef contractors 
re-let the contracts, and reserves each to 
himself one half-penny per loaf, doing no- 
thing,—this is the second fraud, amounting 
to forty thousand nine hundred and fifty 
pounds per year ; and I have known the con- 
tracts in this manner re-let four or five times 
from one sub-agent to another, the last of 
whom is the baker, who makes his profit by 
purchasing a mixture of all kinds of grain, 
and by his adulteration; but after all this 
wickedness the baker’s profit is not very 
large, as the sub-contractors compel the 
baker to deal with them for what they call 
flour, and they screw them down as low as 
possible in every way. - - - 

. Alum, ground and unground, is sold to the 
bakers at fourpence per pound. Upon a 
moderate calculation there are upwards of 
700,000 pounds of alum used annually by the 
London bakers. What an immense profit do 
the dealers in alum derive from this baneful 
drug |” 4 

Meton seems to have madé@ some ef these 


ceived some appointment in return ; but from 
some cause, probably misconduct, though 
perhaps from informing too much, and thus 
making himself enemies, he was finally dis- 
missed, and is now a patriot. 
With respect to the Dancing, as it is not of 
so much importance (for we have seen bears, 
monkeys, dogs, and other beasts taught to be 
quite excellent at this accomplishment,) we 
shall dismiss Mr. Wilson with a brief quo- 
tation— 
The author has, on Dancing, published more 
Than any teacher ever did before. 
His works, though praised by teachers of renown, 
And bought by half the masters in the town, 
Have never yet enabled him to dine 
On sumptuous viands, nor with Tokay wine 
To treat his friends, and toast the sacred Nine : 
He therefore fears his time’s been badly spent. 
They ride who bought, he walks who did invent ; 
And like some authors, printed to his cost, 
Has time, and labour, and invention lost, 
And had his brightest prospects often crossed : 
Yet, with this consolation, wrote again, 
That all great authors of the like complain ; 
For works of merit do not always sell, 
And this sad truth even Milton once could tell. 
The drama next he was resolved to try, 
And for the stage, strove something to supply ; 
To this was prompted, as he’d heard it sai 
A thousand pounds for many a piece was paid; 
So he resolved to try with prose and rhyme, 
And strove to keep the unities of time, 
And printed too, did all within his power, 
And fondly hoped to catch the golden shower, 
To fill his coffers and extend his name, 
But that long looked-for shower never came. 
Like many authors, now, of self renown, 


Yet still writes on, and, for excuse, pretends 

He only writes to serve and please his friends, 
And has resolved another course to take, 

To try if he can’t reparation make 

For loss in writing for the Ball and Stage, 

4 lashing some impostors of the age. 

This to effect, he now to satire flies, 

And runs to Pope and Byron for supplies ; 

For good examples, and what words to chuse, 
And also how, and when, aud where to use 
Triplets, digressions, and a clenching line, 
That in itself doth sound and sense combine. 

He reads them over, steals a line or so, 

His verse to stgengthen, and his powers to show, 
But hopes the critics and the world won’t know. 
At dancing masters he has bent his aim, 

But only those who have assumed the name. 
Some time ago, he warned them to desist, 

Or he’d expose such plans as did exist 

To trick the public; but they still persist, 

And treat the author’s warnings with a sneer, 
And cry ‘* From such a wight there’s nought to 
His book will neither sell nor read, but soon [fear. 
Make aper lanthorns to assist the moi wu.” 
Should this take place, there’s few with hopes of 
Would go his halves, and satisfied remain. [gain 
From this, the Wilsonic powers and the 
Wilsonic purpose may alike be appreciated ; 
and we have only, in conclusion, to advise 
our readers not to dance in this hot weather, 
and to eat the best bread they can get at all 
times. 





Mementoes, Historical and Classical, of a Tour 
through Part [parts|of France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, in 1821, 1822, &c. &c. &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. London 1824. Baldwin, Cradock, & 
Joy. No Author’s name. 
WE have here another Tour through Italy, of 
which we cannot but fancy there are already 
too many ; unless some tourist shall arise,who, 
with extraordinary taste, a genius, or with 
more powerful.talents and @pportupities, for 
judging, shall be’ enabled to: work 
of supereminent value, Till-then, Italy is 
sufficiently known. The author tells us, that 
having read his work to a select society of 
friends, he was flattered into the idea of puab- 
lishing. We should be loth to discourage any 
one from offering his literary contribution to the 
public, for their opinion and estimation of his 
talents ; but certainly the judgment of a se- 
lect circle of a few friends, assembled to hear 
the manuscript of a tour, can hardly be de- 
pended upon for our guidance in publishing. 
Accordingly, upon a perusal of this work, we 
can find very little new in it, whatever of no- 
velty it might possess for the authoy’s private 
audience. The cathedrals, palaces, public 
buildings, pictures, and statues of Italy, are 
familiar in our mouths as household words ; 
and, after all, the descriptions of them must 
necessarily be feeble and tame— 
Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
A work more professedly devoted to the 
manners of the people, to their conversations 
and domestic habits, their sports and customs, 
gives greater satisfaction to a reader than 
the details of Ionic and Corinthian columns, 


tint and depth of colouring of pictures which 
we have not before us; or than the accounts 
of the gorgeous gildings of palaces which can 
be displayed only on paper. 


promise of what might have been expected 


which we cannot survey ;—than the breadth of 


trom him, had he lived to complete his unfi- 


for the purpose of showing the author of the 
present work the reasons which prevent our 
speaking more highly of his performance. 
The book, if intended as a mere catalogue of 
sights to be looked at on such a tour, is 
inferior in utility to Miss Starke’s Travels on 
the Continent; and as a plan ecritier, Reic- 
hard’s Italy is a far better companion. . The 
style of the work is easy, not aspiring to any 
great literary eminence; nor are the observa- 
tions or sentiments very profound. To those 
who have not read Eustace, Matthews, De 
Stendthal, Miss Starke, and fifty other 
tourists and itinerarists whom we could name, 
this will, however, be an amusing book; 
and those (if such there be) who are yet 
strangers to the Florentine Gallery, the Co- 
liseum, the Vatican, and St. Peter’s, will here 
find abundant details respecting those noble 
monuments of science and power. 





ELLIS’s ORIGINAL LETTERS ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 
(Second Volume.) 

WE have stated that the second and third 
volumes of this excellent work were, if pos- 
sible, superior in interest to the first, from 
which we have been tempted to make such 
copious extracts. Indeed as the records de- 
scend in time, and begin to develop more 
familiarly the manners of our ancestors, they 
give infinitely greater pleasure by their di- 
versity and curious matter. Before the pe- 
riod of Henry VIII, we can only catch 
glimpses of society; if society it could be 
called, where a despotic monarchy and a 
turbulent feudal system divided the country. 
But from the epoch of the Reformation, when 
those acquirements which the middle classes 
had been gradually making, were brought 
obviously into action, an entirely new tone 
was imparted to the relations between man 
and man. It is trne that we ‘see under the 
petticoat domination of Elizabeth, and even 
into a few years of the Stuarts’ line, the re- 
main of the ancient order of things holding 
out stoutly against the innovations of novelty ; 
but the progress of the latter was never effec- 
tually stopped; it gathered strength with 
every straggle, till finally the rights of human 
beings were acknowledged in this land of 
rational liberty, the course of even justice 
became defined and certain, the poor man 
enjoyed the protection of the laws as well as 
the rich, and the highest advancement of 
every description was opened to talents of 
the humblest birth. 

The causes and effects, and the progress 
in many points of this happy alteration, are 
finely exhibited in the volume to which we 
now turn our attention ; and though we can- 
not altogether avoid its political and histo- 
rical illustrations (some of which are very 
valuable,) we shall chiefly direct our remarks 
to its lights and shadows of every-day life. 

We are still in the reign of the Eighth 
Henry, who we find retaining a tenderness 
towards Wolsey after his fall.* He seems 





* A peculiar circumstance is related, connected with 
this event, when the Cardinal’s palaces, &c. were seized : 
“So minute is the Inventory that we have even 


‘ i t t 
The works of Stuffe lost, and in whose defaulte, and stuffe cut and 


altryd to divers purposes.’ Some of the Beds which are 


the late Mr. John Scott,'on France, gave fair | enumerated had names, as the Beds called the Infante- 


lage, and the Sun. ‘ 
* Of Linen we find Board-clothes, Cupboard-clothes, 
Neck towels, and washing towels, with twenty dozen of 





In ten degrees of more indulgent skies. 





Curses the taste and judgment of the town ; 





We are led to make these few observations, | hoid,” 


nished sketches of the warmer clime that lies Napkins of diaper. 


Leather Cases for costes Beds : these latter being 
articles of furniture which often moved with a House- 
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ernie 
to have remembered his great services and 
to have forgotten his arrogance: as for of- 
ences against himself, we suppose Henry 
knew better than to believe in their existence ; 
but he seldom recollected any thing when his 
displeasure was incurred or his cupidity 
awakened. There are some curious parti- 
culars ‘respecting the marriage and corona- 
tion of Anne Boleyn; but for the reasons al- 
ready assigned we pass these for the follow- 
ing, trom a letter from Cranmer, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to Mr. Hawkins, the ambas- 
sador at the peror’s court in 1533 :— 

*¢ Other newys have we none notable, but 
that one Fryth, whiche was in the Tower in 
pryson, was appoynted by the Kyngs grace 
to be examyned befor me, my Lorde of Lon- 
don, my Lorde of Wynchestre, my Lorde of 
Suffolke, my Lorde Channcelour, and my 
Lorde of Wylteshere, whose opynion was so 
notably erroniouse, that we culde not dys- 
pache hym but was fayne to leve hym to the 
determynacion of his Ordinarye, whiche ys 
the bishop of London. His said opynyon ys 
of suche nature that he thoughte it nat ne- 
cessary-to be beleved as an Article of: our 
fayth, that ther ys the very corporall pre- 
sence of Christe within the Oste and Sacra- 
mente of the Alter, and holdethe of this 
poynte muste atter the Opynion of Oecolam- 
padious. And suerly I myself sent for hym 
iij or iiij tymes to perswade hym to leve that 
his Imaginacion, but for all that we could do 
therin he woulde not applye to any caunsaile, 
notwithstandyng nowe he ys at a fynall ende 
with all examinacions, for my Lorde of Lon- 
don hathe gyven sentance and delyuerd hym 
to the secular power, where he loketh every 
daye to goo unto the fyer. And ther ys also 
condempned with hym one Andrewe a tay- 
lour of London for the said self same opy- 
nion.” 

There is a good deal of naiveté in the fol- 
lowing story, and the reasoning thereon by 
John de Ponte, ‘‘a poor Frenchman,” to 
Secretary Cromwell : 

“ Mons truth it is that the furst day of 
Juny, the vicary of Honnyngton and an other 
prest prayd me to dyne with them in John 
Bould’s house at the signe of the golden Lyon. 
I went thether with them, and an other 
named Granger and M= Nedersolles wiff and 
and Mt Wrakes wifle, and of John Bould, all 
of Dover were there at dyner. Whan we had 
half dyned, one‘ of the Masters of Godds 
Howses sernamit called Trasse, sayd that he 
had newes for the company touching Quene 
Katherine. Saying that the day afore my 
lady Anne was behedded, the tapers aboute 
the said quene Katherine sepulchres kendeld 
of them selfs and after matynes were don to 
Deo gratias the said tapeis qwenched of them 
selfs; and that the King sent xxx. men to 
the Abbaye wher quene Katherine was 
buryed ; and it was true of this light con- 
tynuyng from day to daye with suche a token 
that within fewe days ther shuld be geven a 
commanndement to pray for quene Katherine 
as it was acoustomed to be don: and that 
after the same a grete hepe of heretiks and 
newe invencions shuld be hanged and brent ; 
as I who was the gretest heretik of England 
and a false knave ; and that shortely I shuld 
be befor the Kings Conseill, like a false knave 
that I was, for certayn.matiers whiche he 
knew well, whiche he wold not saye for that 
tyme: and that I shuld merke well what he 
said. After that I had heard all his sayng 
and words, I said, merk well what this man 





saieth of me, I said unto hym that he spak 


moche to my dishonour saing that I was.a 
grete heretike, and that I shuld be hanged 
and brent. Askyng whether he had heard 
me preache or spek heresye, he sayd ys, and 
that I had eaten mylk, butter, and eggs.: I 
said that I had eaten milk and butter, and 
that it was no heresie: but as for eggs I did 
eate rion for I loved them not. He said unto 
me agayn that ther wer ferre other things 
whiche he wold not saye, but that I was a 
false Frenshe knave, with great injuries. I 
toke patiently feare lest he shuld strikke me, 
for he had a swerd and a dagger. I tok wit- 
nesses, and all the companye said unto hym 
that he shuld be content and that I was not 
of suche as he spake of. He said that his 
mouth was afore and that he shuld hold befor 
the Kings Counseill the same that he had 
spoken. Mons'I put myself to your good 
Grace I being true ; deale with me: as it shal 

lease you pleaseth me. I'am the Kings and 

ours in every thing unto deth. Praying 
God that he geve you grace to continue in 
helth. Amen. The your servaunt and lesse 
of your servants Mon*t Jehan de Ponte. 

De Ponte, the furst day of Juny. 

Ne Mons* ye owe to be advertissed that 
I am in danger to be kylled of them of Godds 
house; and [ deare not abyde in the Chapell 
for feare of them. They wolld that I should 
flye in to Fraunce for their threatenyngs, and 
they put me in feare; but I shall neve do 
dishonor to my frends. But if it shal please 
You to geve me leave, I had lieve to go away then 
to be Kylled withoute desserte. Mons* I wold 
ye shuld: knowe the love of my hert as it is 
unto deth.” . 


When the monasteries were suppressed, 
some singular scenes took place. 
- “Dr. yo sondon, een vl the Visitors of 

eligious Houses, to, Lord Cromwell, upon 
the pulting dowd of the Image ‘of our Lady 
of Coverenain,,naay Evading, (rites among 
other mattefs tis: — * 

‘In’ my most humble mane¥ J have me 
commendyd unto yowr gude lordeschippe, 
acertenyng the same that [ have pullyd down 
the Image of ot Ladye at Caversham wher- 
unto wasse great pilgremage. The Image ys 
platyd over with sylver, and I have putte yt 
in a cheste fast lackyd* and naylyd uppe, and 
by the next bardge that commsthe from 
Reding to London yt shall be browght te 
y" Lordeschippe. I have also pullyd down the 
place she stode in wt all other ceremonyes, 
as lights, schrds,» crowchys,* and imagies of 
wex hangyng abowt the chapel, and have de- 
facyed the same thorowly in exchuyng of an 
farther resortt thedyr. Thys chapell dydde 
belong. to Notley abbey, and ther always 
wasse a chanon of that monastery wiche wasse 
callyd the Warden of Caversham, and he 
songe in thys chapell and hadde the offerings 
for hys lyving. He wasse acustomyd to 
schew many prety relyks, among the wiche 
wer (as he made reportt) the holy dager 
that kylled Kinge Henry; and the holy knyfe 
thatkylledSeyntEdwarde. Allthees wt many 
other, with the cots of thys image, her cappe 
and here, my servant shall bring unto yor 
Lordeshippe thys weke wt the Surrendre of 
the Freers undre ther covent seale, and ther 
seale also. I have sent the chanon home 
again to Notleye, and have made fast the 
doores of the chapell, wiche ys thorowly well 
covered with ledde: and if it be y* lordeships 
pleasur I shallse yt made suer to the Kings 
Grace’s use. And if it be nott so orderyd, the 


chapell stondith so wildely that the ledde will 
be stolyn by nyzt, as I wasse servyd at the 
Fryers; for as soon as I hadde taken the 
Fryers surrendre, the multytude of the po- 
verty of the Town resortyd thedyr and ail 
thinge that myzt be hadde they stole away : 
insomyche that they hadde convayd the very 
clapers of the bellys. And saving that M. 
Fachell, wiche made me great chere at hys 
howse, and the Mayer dydde assist me they 
wolde have made no litell spoyle. In thys I 
have don as moche as I cowde do to save 
every thing to the Kings graces use, as shall 
apper to yo" Lordeschippe at the begynnyng 
of the terme, Godde willing, who w' increase 
of moche honor long preserve yo" gudde 
Lordeschippe. 
“ At Redinge xvij° Septembris. 

*¢ At Caversham ys a propre lodginge wher 
the chanon lay, with a fayer garden and an 
orcherd mete to be bestowed upon som frynde 
of yot lordeschips in thees. parties ; for the 
chanon had no thing to do ther butt to kepe 
the chapell and receyve the offrings.”” 


A fair hint! Here is another remarkable 
document, from Elis Price to Cromwell, in 
1538 : 

‘¢ Righte Honorable and my syngular goode 
Lorde and Mayster, all circumstauncys and 
thankes sett aside, pleasithe yt youre good 
Lordeshipe to be advertisid, that where 1 was 
constitute and made, by youre honorable de- 
sire and commaundmente, Commissarie ge- 
nerall of the dyosese of Saynte Assaph, I 
have done my dylygens and dutie for the ex- 
pulsinge and takynge awaye of certen abn- 
sions, supersticions, and ipocryses, usid within 
the said diosece of Saynte Assaph, accord- 
ynge to the Kynges honorable actes and in- 
junctions therin made. That notwithstend- 
inge there-ys an’ Image of Darvellgadarn, 
within the saide diosece, in whome tlie Beople 
have so greate cenfidence, hope, and ;truste, 
that they cumme gayly a piligramage unto 
hym, somme withe kyne, other with oxen or 
horsis, and the reste withe money: in so 
muche that there was fyve or syxe hundrethe 
pillgrames to a mans estimacion, that offered 
to the saide Image the fifte daie of this pre- 
sente monethe of Aprill. The innocente 
people hathe ben sore aluryd and entisid to 
worshipe the saide Image,'im. so muche that 
there is a commyn sayinge as yet amongist 
them that who so ever will offer anie thinge 
to the saide Image of Darvellgadern, he hathe 
power to fatche hym or them that so offers 
oute of Heil when they be dampned. Therfore 


Y | for the reformacion and amendmente of the 


premisses, I. wolde g!adlie knowe by this 
berer youre honorable pleasure and will ; as 
knowithe God, who ever preserve youre 
Lordeshipe longe in welthe and honor. 
Writen in Northe Wales.* - - - 





“ * The farther history of the Image of Darvell Gathern 
is detailed in our Chronicles. It was brought to London 
and burnt with Friar Forest in Smithfield. Hall's ac- 
count of the cruelty exercised on this occasion is worth 
transcribing, though he appears himself to have had no 
pity for the Friar. One is sorry to record, in addition, 
that the good bishop Latimer preached on the occasion. 

“¢In May’ 30th Hen. VIII. A.D. 1538. ‘there was a 
Friar, called friar Forest, one of the Observant Friars” 
of Greenwich, ‘but he might have ‘been,’ says Hall, 
© more truly named an Obstinate Friar. This obstinate 
Friar bad secretly, in confessions, declared to many of 
the King’s subjects that the King was not supreme 
Head, and being thereof accused and apprehended, he 
was examined how he could say that the King was not 
Supreme Head of the Church, when he himself had 
sworn to the contrary. He answered that he took his 
oath with the outward man, but his inwatd man never 

ted th to. At this answer the Lords who 





a locked, b shrowds, © crosses, 





examined him looked very strangely at the dissimulation 
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fire come, and that present death was at hand, caught 
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About this period the Gipsies seem to have 
been as little in favour as the monks and 
nuns.* Lord Cromwell thus writes to the 
Earl of Chester :— 





of the Friar; but being further accused of diverse here- 
tical and damnable articles that he held, contrary, to the 
Scripture of God, he was after sundry examinations con- 
vinced and confuted, and gladly submitted himself to 
abide the panishment of the Church. But upon this his 
submission, having more liberty than before he bad, as 
well to talk with whom he would, as also who that 
would to talk with him ; certain such outward men as 
he was, so talked with him, and so incensed him; that 
the outward Friar was asfar from his open submission 
as ever he was, and when his abjuration was sent to him 
to read and look upon, be utterly refased it, and obsti- 
nately stoed in all his heresies anil treasons before con- 
spired. All gentle means that were possible to be sought 
for his reconciliation were had, but the more gentler 
that the Magistrates were to him, the more obstinat was 
the Friar, and would neither argue nor answer: wherfore 
justly was he condempned; and after for him was pre- 
pewet, in Smithfelde in London, a gallows on the which 

e was hanged in chaines by the middle and armholes 
all quicke, and under the gallows was made a fire, and he 
so consumed and brent to death. At his coming te the 
place of execution, there was prepared a great scaffold, 
on which sat the nobles of the realme, and the Kings 
Majesty’s most honorable Council, only to have granted 
pardon to that wretched creature if any spark of re- 
pentance would have happened in him. ‘Ther was also 
prepared a pulpit where aright reverend father in God 
and a renoumed and famous clerk, the bishop of Wor- 
cester, called Haugh Latimer, declared to him his errors 
and openly and manifest!y by the Scripture of God con- 
futed. them, and with many and godly exhortation$moved 
him to repentance, but such was his frowardness that he 
neither would hear nor speak. 

“* And a little before the execution, a huge and great 
Image was brought tothe gallows, which Image was 
brought out of Wales, and of the Welshmen much sought 
and worshipped. This Image was called Darvell Ga- 
theren, and the Welshmen had a prophecy that this 
Image should seta whole Forest a fire, which prophecy 
now took effect, for be set this friar Forest on fire and 
consamed him tonothing. This Friar, when he saw the 


hold upon the ladder, which he would not let £0, but so 
unpaciently took his death, that no man that ever put 
his trust in God never so unquietly nor so ungodly ended 
his life.” If men might judge him by his outward man, 
he appeared to have little knowledge of God and his 
sincere truth, and less trust in-himat hisending, 
As.S n the Gallows that he ded was-set up in 
great! thesé verses followings “se 
‘8° “Pavid Darvell Gatheren, “ ‘ 
As saith the Welshmen, ‘ 
Fetched outlawes out of Hell. 
Now is he come with,spere and shilde 
In harnes to burn in. Simithfelde, 
For in Wales he may not dwell. 


And Forest the Frier 
That obstinate lyer 
That wilfully shalbe dead ; 
Tn his contumacie 
The Gospel} doth deny 
The Kyng to be supreme head.’ ”” 





* “In England, by Stat. 22 Hen. VIII. chap. x. they 
are described as ‘ an outlandish people calling themselves 
Egyptians, using no crafte nor feate of merchandize, 
who have come into this realm and gone from shire to 
shire, and place to place, in great company, and used 
great, subtle, and crafty means to deceive people, bear- 
ing them in hand that they by palmestry could tell men 
and women’s fortunes:’ wherefore they are directed to 
avoid the realm, ander pain ‘of imprisonment and for- 
feiture of goods,’ sixteen days being allowed for their 
avoidanee after the proclamation of the Statute. 

“* The inefficiency of this Act in operation, gave rise to 
severer measures, as will be seen in the following Letter. 

“It was afterwards enacted by Stat. 1 and 2 Ph. & 
Mary, chap. iv. and again, Stat. 5 Eliz. chap. xx. that 
if any such persons should be imported into the King- 
dom, the importers should forfeit forty pounds, And if 
the Egyptians themselves. remained one month in the 
kingdom, or if any person being fourteen years old, 
whether natural-born subject or stranger, who had been 
seen or found in the fellowship of such Egyptians, or 
who had disguised him or.herself like them, should re- 
main in the same one month at one or several times, it 
should be felony without benefit of clergy. 

“Sir Matthew Hale informs us that at one of the 
Suffolk assizes, no less than thirteen persons were exe- 
cuted upon these Jatter statutes a few years before the 
restoration. Some others were executed at Stafford a 
short time after the restoration. 


*« After my right hartie commendations. 
Whereas the Kings Maiestie, about a twelf- 
moneth past, gave a pardonne to a compauy 


ing themselves Gipcyans, fora most sham- 
full and detestable murder commytted amongs 
them, with a speceall proviso inserted by 
their owne consents, that onles they shuld all 
avoyde this his Graces realme by a certeyn 
daye long sythens expired, yt shuld be lawfull 
to all his Graces offycers to hang them in all 
places of his realme, where they myght be 
apprehended, without any further examyna- 
cion or tryal after forme of the lawe, as in 
their letter patents of the said pardon is ex- 
pressed. His Grace, hering tell that they 
doo yet lynger here within his realme, not 
avoyding the same according to his com- 
maundement and their owne promes, and that 
albeit his poore subjectes be dayly spoyled, 
robbed, and deceyved by them, yet his High- 
nes ofticers and Ministres lytle regarding their 
dienties towards his Majestye, do permyt 
them to lynger and loyter in all partys, and 
to exercise all their falshods, felonyes, and 
treasons unpunished, hathe commaunded me 
to sygnifye unto youe, and the Shires next 
adjoynyng, whether any of the ‘sayd per- 
sonnes calling themselfes Egipcyans, or that 
hathe heretofore called themselfes Egipcyans, 
shall fortune to enter or travayle in the same. 
And iw cace youe shall here or knowe of any 
suche, be they men or women, that ye shall 
compell them to depart to the next porte of 
the See to the place where they shalbe taken, 
and eyther wythout delaye uppon the first 
wynde that may conveye them into any parte 
of beyond the Sees, to take shipping and to 
passe in to owtward partyes, or if they shall 
in any wise breke that commaundement, 
.without any tractt to see them executed ac- 
cording to the Kings Hieghnes sayd Lettres 
patents remaynyng of Recorde jn hig Chanp- 
cery which, with these, slalbe your arge 
in that behaulf: not fayling t’accomplishe 
tlhe tenor hereof with all effect and dili- 
gence, withdut sparing uppon any Commys- 
sion, Licence, or Placarde that they may 
shewe or aledge for themselfes to the con- 
trary, as ye tender his Graces pleasor which 
also ys that youe shall gyve notyce to all the 
Justices of Peax in that Countye where youe 
resyde, ‘and the Shires adjoynant, that they 
may accomplishe the tenor hereof accord- 
ingly.” 
share of indulgenee. Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, 
quotes Writs of Privy Seal of the years 1553, 1554, and 
1594, respecting privileges in that country granted to 
John Faw, or Fall, who is called Lord and Earl of Little 
Egupt But there is an earlier entry relating to them in 
the Ptivy Seal Book, No. xiv. fol. 59. ‘ Letters of Defence 
and Concurrence to John Fall Lord and Earl of Little 
Egypt, for assisting him in the execution. of Justice upon 
— conform to the Laws of Egypt. 15th Feb. 

+ ignorant, unlearned. ; stay, hesitation. 








CRAYON’S TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 
(Second and concluding Notice. } 


We have stated that these Tales were di- 
vided into four Parts ; and in our last Gazette 
we discussed the first of these. With the 
second we shall not occupy much time. An 
account of a literary dinner is very poor, and 
the “ Poor devil of an Author” is poorer. It 
is curious that literary men seldom or never 
write well on the subject of literary men and 








not exercised here ; and they either misre- 
present or caricature. Yetthere is one remark 
at the beginning of this series worthy of ex- 


of lewde+ personnes ‘within this realme call-| tract. Buckthorne,a quondam author, (whose 


own life is the most entertaining story in the 
whole) is made to say— 
** As you seem anxious to know some- 
thing of literary society, I will take an oppor- 
tunity to introduce you to some coterie,where 
the talents of the day are assembled. I can- 
not promise you, however, that they will all 
be of the first order. Somehow or other, our 
great geniuses are not gregarious ; they do 
not go in flocks, but fly singly in general 
society. They prefer mingling, like common 
men, with the multitude, and are apt to carry 
nothing of the author about them but the re- 
putation. It is only the inferior orders that 
herd together, acquire strength and import- 
ance by their confederacies, and bear all the 
distinctive characteristics of their species.” 
Before coming to another Part, we shall 
here separate from the page a few examples 
of those brief happy hits to which we alluded 
at setting out :— 
A Fox-hunter’s Dinner.— The dinner was 
prolonged till a late hour; for our host having 
no ladies in his household to summon us to the 
drawing-room, the bottle maintained its true 
bachelor sway, unrivalled by its potent enemy 
the tea-kettle. The old hall in which we dined 
echoed to bursts of robustious fox-hunting 
merriment, that made the: ancient antlers 
shake on the walls. By degrees, however, 
the wine and the wassail of mine host began 
to operate upon bodies already a little jaded 
by the chase. The choice spirits which flashed 
up at the beginning of the dinner sparkled 
for a time, then gradually went out one after 
another, or only emitted now and then a faint 
gleam from the socket. Some of the briskest 
talkers, who had given tongue.so bravely at 
the first burst, fell fast asleep; and none 
kept on their way but cértain of those long- 
winded proserts, who, like short - legged 
hounds, worry on unnoticed at the bottom 
of conversation, but are sure to bein at the 
— Even these at length subsided into 
ilence; and scarcely any thing was heard 
but the nasal communications of two or three 
veteran masticators, who having been silent 
while awake, were indemnifying the company 
in their sleep. - - - 

Portrait of a Ghost-story Teller.—‘* He was 
an old gentleman, one side of whose face was 
no match for the other. The eyelid drooped 
and hung down like an unhinged window- 
shutter. Indeed the whole side of his head 
was dilapidated, and seemed like the wing 
of a house shut up and haunted. I’ll war- 
rant that side was well stuffed with ghost 
stories. - - - 

Ghost Chamber.—‘‘ A quantity of wood on 
the fire, soon sent up.a flame in the great 
wide- mouthed chimney that illumined the 
whole chamber, and made the shadow of the 
tongs on the opposite wall look like a long- 
legged giant. - - - 

An Irish bold Dragoon abroad.—He “‘ rode 
jollily along, in his easy slashing way, for he 
was a saucy sun-shiny fellow—staring about 
him at the motley crowd, and the old houses 
with gable ends to the street, and storks’ 
nests on the chimneys; winking at the yafrows 
who showed their faces at the windows, and 
joking the women right and left in the street’; 


literary intercourse. They see things threugh| all of whom laughed, and took it in amazing 








“* The Gypsies were expelled from France in 1560; and 
from Sepia tn 101 \. 
“Tn d these people seem to have enjoyed some 











peculiar feelings, and arenot impartial observ-| good part; for though he did not know a 
ers, Thus their acuteness on other points is| word of the language, yet he had always a 
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knack of making himself understood among 
the women. - - - 

The Inn—‘ was just such a queer building 
as you see in Dutch pictures, with a tall roof 
that reached up into. the clouds, and as many 
garrets one over the other, as the seven hea- 
vens of Mahomet. Nothing had saved it from 
tumbling down but a stork’s nest on the chim- 
ney, which always brings good luck to a 
house in the Low Countries ; and there were 
two of these long-legged birds of grace stand- 
ing like ghosts on. the chimney top. Faith, 
but they ‘ve kept the house on its legs to this 
very day, for you may see it any time you 
pass through Bruges, as it stands there yet, 
only it is turned into a brewery of strong 
Flemish beer. - - - 

The furniture.—* No two chairs were alike. 
Such high backs and low backs, and leather 
bottoms, and worsted bottoms, and straw 
bottoms, and no bottoms ; and cracked mar- 
ble tables with curiously-carved legs, holding 
balls in their claws, as though they were going 
to play at nine-pins. - - - 

Nightmare.—‘‘ The uneasiness of my posi- 
tion made my slumber troubled, and laid me 
at the mercy of all kinds of wild and fearful 
dreams. Now it was that my perfidious din- 
ner and supper rose in rebellion against my 
peace. I was hag-ridden by a fat saddle of 
mutton; a plum pudding weighed like lead 
upon my conscience ; the merry-thought of a 
capon filled me with horrible suggestions ; 
and a deviled-leg of a turkey stalked in all 
kinds of diabolical shapes through my imagi- 
nation. In short, I had a violent fit of the 
nightmare. - - - 

“I turned in bed, and shifted from side to 
side to try to fall asleep; but all in vain; 
when one cannot get asleep by lying quiet, it 
is seldom that tossing about will effect the 
purpose. - - - 

The Fancy.—‘ I gained some reputation, 
also, for a man of science, having become an 
expert boxer in the course of my studies at 
Oxford. 1 was distinguished, therefore, 
among the gentlemen of the fancy ; became 
hand and glove with certain boxing noblemen, 
and was the admiration of the Fives Court. 
A gentleman’s science, however, is apt to get 
him into sad scrapes: he is too prone to play 
the knight-errant, and to pick up quarrels 
which less scientific gentlemen would quietly 
avoid. I undertook one day to punish the 
insolence of a porter; he was a Hercules of 
a fellow, but then I was so secure in my sci- 
ence! I gained the victory of course. The 
porter pocketed his humiliation, bound up his 
broken head, and went about his business as 
unconcernedly as though nothing had hap- 
pened; while I went-to'bed with my victory, 
and did not dare to show my battered face 
for a fortnight, by which I discovered that a 
gentleman may have the worst of the battle 
even when victorious. 

* T am naturally a philosopher, and no one 
can moralize better after a misfortune has 
taken place: so I lay on my bed and moral- 
ized on this sorry;ambition; which levels the 
gentleman with the clown. I know it is the 
opinion ef many sages, who have thought 
deeply on these matters, that the noble sci- 
ence of boxing keeps up the bull-dog courage 
of the nation ; and far be it from me to decry 
the advantage of becoming a nation of bull- 
dogs; but I now saw clearly that it was cal- 
culated to keep up the breed of English 
ruffians. ‘ What is the Fives Court,’ said I to 
myself, as I turned uncomfortably in bed, 





‘ but a college of scoundrelism, where every 
bully-roffian in the land may gain a fellow- 
ship? What is the slang language of ‘ The 
Fancy’ but a jargon by which fools and knaves 
commune and understand each other, and 
enjoy a kind of superiority over the unini- 
tiated ? What is a boxing match but an arena, 
where the noble and the illustrious are justled 
into familiarity with the infamous and the 
volgar? What, in fact, is The Fancy itself, 
but a chain of easy communication, extend- 
ing from the peer down to the pickpocket, 
through the medium of ‘which, a man of rank 
may find, he has shaken hands, at three re- 
moves, with the murderer on the gibbet?’”” 

These are bits of the marrow ; to which we 
shall only add three more examples, omitting 
unwillingly an excellent piece of theatrical 
criticism, the object of which is not to be mis- 
taken. 

Antitalian Antiquarian.--‘‘He relished a build- 
ing as you Englishmen relish a cheese,—the 
more mouldy and crumbling it was, the more 
it suited his taste. A shell of an old name- 
less temple, or the cracked walls of a broken- 
down amphitheatre, would throw him into 
raptures; and he took more delight in these 
crusts and cheese-parings of antiquity than 
in the best-conditioned modern palaces. - - - 

An Improvisatore.—‘‘ Having secured the 
attention and awakened the curiosity of the 
by-standers, he paused for a moment, rolled 
up his large eyes as improvisatori are apt to 
do when they would recollect an impromptu, 
and then related with great dramatic effect 
the following story, which had, doubtless, 
been well prepared and digested beforehand. -- 

Philosophy.—‘‘ As to the Count, he was a 
good-humoured, passive traveller, Perhaps 
real misfortunes had subdued his spirit, and 
rendered him tolerant of many of those petty 
evils which make prosperous men miserable.” 

. The Young Robber (oue of the banditti,) re- 
lates his own, the highest wrought tale in 
these volumes; and with it we conclude. 

*<T was born at the little town of Frosinone, 
which lies at the skirts of the Abruzzi. My 
father had made a little property in trade 
and gave me some education, as he intended 
me for the church ; but I had kept gay com- 
pany too much to relish the cowl, so I grew 
up a loiterer about the place. I was aheed- 
less fellow, a little quarrelsome on occasion, 
but good-humoured in the main; so I made 
my way very well for a time, until I fell in 
love. There lived in our town a surveyor or 
land-bailiff of the prince’s, who had a young 
daughter, a beautiful girl of sixteen: she was 
looked upon as something better than the 
common run of our townsfolk, and was kept 
almost entirely at home. I saw her occa- 
sionally, and became madly in love with her 
—she looked so tresh and tender, and so dif- 
ferent from the sun-burnt females to which I 
had been accustonted. 

‘¢ As my father kept me in money, I always 
dressed well, and took all opportunities of 
showing myself off to advantage in thé eyes 
of the little beauty. I used to see her at 
church ; and as I could play a little upon. the 
guitar, I gave a tune sometimes under her 
window of an evening; and I tried to have 
interviews with her in her father’s vineyard, 
not far from the town, where she sometimes 
walked. She was evidently pleased with me, 
but she was young and shy; and her father 
kept a strict eye upon her, and took alarm at 
my attentions, for he had abad opinion of me, 
and looked for abetter match for his daughter. 
I became furious at the difficulties thrown in 


my way, having been accustomed always to 
easy success among the women, con: 
sidered one of the smartest young fellows of 
the place. 

‘Her father brought home a suitor for her, 
a rich farmer, from a neighbouring town. The 
wedding-day was appointed, and prepara. 
tions were making. I got sight of her at her 
window, and I thought she looked sadly at 
me. I determined the match should not take 
place, cost what it might. I met her intended 
bridegroom in the market-place, and could 
not restrain the expression of my rage. A 
few hot words passed between us, when I 
drew my stiletto and stabbed him to the 
heart. I fled to a neighbouring church for 
refuge, and with a little money I obtained 
absolution, but I did not dare to venture from 
my asylum. 

‘“ At that time our captain was forming his 
troop. He had known me from boyhood ; 
and hearing of my situation, came to me in 
secret, and made such offers, that I agreed to 
enrol myself among his followers. Indeed, I 
had more than once thought of taking to this 
mode of life, having known several brave fel- 
lows of the mountains, who used to spend 
their money freely among us youngsters of 
the town. I accordingly left my asylum late 
one night, repaired to the appointed place of 
meeting, took the oaths prescribed, and be- 
came one of the troop. We were for some 
time in a distant part of the mountains, and 
our wild adventurous kind of life hit my fancy 
wonderfully, and diverted my thoughts. At 
length they returned with all their violence 
to the recollection of Rosetta: the solitude 
in which I often found myself gave me time 
to brooll over her image ; and, as I have kept 
watch at night over our sleeping camp in the 
mountains, my feelings have been roused 
almost to a fever. f 

“ At length we shifted our ground,.and 
determined to make a descent upou the ‘road 
between Terracinaand Naples. In thé course 
of our expedition we passed a day of two in 
the woody mountains, which rise above 
Frosinone. I cannot tell you how I felt when 
I looked down upon the place, and’ distin- 
guished the residence of Rosetta. I deter- 
miued to have aninterview with her ;—but to 
what purpose? I could not expect that she 
would quit her home, and accompany me in 
my hazardous life among the mountains. She 
had been brought up too tenderly for that ; 
and when I looked upon the women who 
were associated with some of our troop, I 
could not have borne the thoughts of her 
being their companion. All return to my for- 
mer life was likewise hopeless, for a price 
was set upon my head. Still I determined to 
see her; the very hazard and fruitlessness of 
the thing made me furious to accomplish it. 

“ It is about three weeks since I persuaded 
our captain to draw down to the vicinity of 
Frosinone, in hopes of entrapping some of its 
principal inhabitants, and compelling them 
toaransom. We were lying in ambush. to- 
wards evening, not far from the vineyard of 
Rosetta’s father. I stole quietly from my com- 
panions, and drew near to reconnoitre the 
place of her frequent walks. How-my heart 
beat when among the vines I beheld the 
gleaming of a white dress! I knew it must 
be Rosetta’s; it being rare for any female of 
the place to dress in white. I advanced se- 
cretly and without noise, until putting aside 
the vines, I stood, suddenly before her. She 
uttered a piercing shriek, but I seized her in 





my arms, put my hand upon her mouth, and 
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the frenzy of my passion ; offered to renounce 
my mode of life; to put my fate in her hands ; 
to fly with her where we might live in safety 
together. All that I could say or do would 
not pacify her. Instead of love, horror and 
affright seemed to have taken possession of 
her breast. She struggled partly from my 
grasp, and filled the air with her cries. 

« In an instant the captain and the rest of 
my companions were around us. I would have 
given any thing at that moment had she been 
safe out of our hands, and in her father’s 
house. It was too late. The captain pro- 
nounced her a prize, and ordered that she 
should be borne to the mountains. I repre- 
sented to him that she was my prize; that I 
had a previous claim to her; and I mentioned 
my former attachment. He sneered bitterly 
in reply ; observed that brigands had no bu- 
siness with village intrigues, and that, accord- 
ing to the laws of the troop, all spoils of the 
kind were determined by lot. Love and jea- 
loasy were raging in my heart, but I had to 
choose between obedience and death. I sur- 
rendered her to the captain, and we made for 
the mountains. 

“ She was overcome by affright, and her 
steps were so feeble and faltering that it was 
necessary to support her: I could not endure 
the idea that my comrades should touch her, 
and assuming a forced tranquillity, begged 
that she might be confided to me, as one to 
whom she was more accustomed. The captain 
regarded me, for a moment, with a searching 
look, but I bore it without flinching, and he 
consented. I took her in my arms; she was 
almost senseless. ‘Her head rested on my 
shoulder; I felt her breath on my face, and 
it seemed to fan the flame which devoured 
me. Oh God! to have this glowing treasure 
in my arms, and yet to think it was not mine! 

‘“ We arrived at thetpot vf the mountain. T 
ascended it with difficulty, particularly where 
the woods were thick, bur would not relin- 
quish my delicious burthen. I reflected with 
rage, however, that I-must soon do so. The 
thoughts that so delicate a creature must be 
abandoned to my rude companions maddened 
me. I felt tempted, the stiletto in my hand, 
to cut my way through them all, and bear her 
off in triumph. I scarcely conceived the idea 
before I saw its rashness ; but my brain was 
fevered with the thought that any but myself 
should enjoy her charms. I endeavoured to 
outstrip my companions by the quickness of 
my movements, and to get a little distance 
a head, in case any favourable opportunity of 
escape should present. Vain effort! The voice 
of the captain suddenly ordered a halt. I 
trembled, but had to obey. The poor girl 
partly opened a languid eye, but was without 
strength or motion. I laid her upon the grass. 
The captain darted on me a terrible look of 
suspicion, and ordered me to scour the woods 
with my companions in search of some shep- 
herd, who might be sent to her father’s to de- 
mand a ransom. 

‘* T saw at once the peril. To resist with 
violence was certain death, but to leave her 
alone, in the power of the captain! I spoke 
out then with a fervour, inspired by my pas- 
sion and my despair. I reminded the captain 
that I was the first to seize her ; that she was 
my prize; and that my previous attachment 
for her ought to make her sacred among my 
companions. I insisted, therefore, that he 

should pledge me his word to respect her, 
otherwise I should refuse obedience to his 


her to be silent. I poured out all) bine, and at the signal my comrades did the 


same. They laughed with cruelty at my im- 
potent rage. What could Ido? I felt the 
madness of resistance. I was menaced on 
all hands, and my companions obliged me to 
follow them. She remained alone with the 
chief—yes, alone—and alwost lifeless !— 

** Here the robber paused in his recital, 
overpowered by his emotions. Great drops 
of sweat stood on his forehead ; he panted 
rather than breathed; his brawny bosom 
rose and fell like the waves of a troubled 
sea. When he had become a little calm, he 
continued his recital. 

“Twas not long in finding a shepherd, 
said he. I ran with the rapidity of a deer, 
eager, if possible, to get back before what I 
dreaded might take place. I had left my 
companions far behind, and I rejoined them 
before they had reached one half the distance 
I had made. I hurried them back to the 
place where we had left the captain. As we 
approached I beheld him seated by the side 
of Rosetta. His triumphant look, and the 
desolate condition of the unfortunate girl, 
left me no doubt of her fate. I know not 
how I restrained my fury. 

“It was with extreme difficulty and by 
guiding her hand that she was mae to trace 
a few characters, requesting her father to 
send three hundred dollars as her ransom. 
The letter was despatched by the shepherd. 
When he was gone, the chief turned sternly 
to me: ¢ You have set an example,’ said he, 
‘ of mutiny and self-will, which, if indulged, 
would be ruinous to the troop. Had I treated 
you as our laws require, this bullet would 
have been driven through your brain. But 
you are an old friend ; I have borne patiently 
with your fury and your folly. Ihave even 
protected you from a foolish passion that 


tiie’ Taws of our association must have 
course.” So saying, he gave his commands : 
lots were drawn, and the helpless girl was 
abandoned to the troop. 

*< Here the robber paused again, panting 
with fury, and it was some moments before 
he could resume his story. 
* Hell, said he, was raging in my heart. I 
beheld the impossibility of avenging myself; 
and I felt that, according to the articles in 
which we stood bound to one another, the 


and rage. 


low a little. 


would have unmanned you..As to ithe sie, 
reir 


captain was in the right. I rushed with frenzy 
from the place; I threw myself upon the 
earth; tore up the grass with my hands, and 
beat my head and gnashed my teeth in agony 
When at length I returned, I be- 
held the wretched victim, pale, dishevelled, 
her dress torn and disordered. An emotion 
of pity, for a moment, subdued my fiercer 
feelings. I bore her to the foot of a tree, and 
leaned her gently against it. I took my gourd, 
which was filled with wine, and applying it 
to her lips, endeavoured to make her swal- 
To what a condition was she 
reduced! she, whom I had once seen the 
pride of Frosinone; who but a short time 
before I had beheld sporting in her father’s 
vineyard, so fresh, and beautiful, and happy ! 
Her teeth were clenched ; her eyes fixed on 
the ground ; her form without motion, and in 


ee 
‘** The captain, always suspicious, saw, with 
his usual penetration, what was passing within 
me, and ordered me to go upon the ridge of 
the woods, to keep a look out over the neigh- 
bourhood, and await the return of the shep- 


herd. I obeyed, of course, stifling the fury 
that raged within me, though I felt, for the 
moment, that he was my most deadly foe. 
“On my way, however, a ray of reflection 
came across my mind. I perceived that the 
captain was but following, with strictness, 
the terrible laws to which we had sworn fide- 
lity. That the passion by which I had been 
blinded might, with justice, have been fatal 
to me, but for his forbearance ; that he had 
penetrated my soul, and had taken precau- 
tions, by sending me out of the way, to pre- 
vent my committing any excess in my anger. 
From that instant I felt that I was capable of 
pardoning him. 
‘Occupied with these thoughts, I arrived 
at the foot of the mountain. The country was 
solitary and secure, and ina short time I be- 
held the shepherd at a distance crossing the 
plain. I hastened tomeet him. He had ob- 
tained nothing. He had found the father 
plunged in the deepest distress. He had 
read the letter with violent emotion, and then 
calming himself with a sudden exertion, he 
had replied coldly, ‘ My daughter has been 
dishonoured by those wretches: let her be 
returned without ransom, or let her die!’ 
“‘ I shuddered at this reply. I knew, ac- 
cording to the laws of our troop, her death 
was iuevitable. Our oaths required it. I 
felt, nevertheless, that not having been able 
to have her to myself, I could become her 
executioner ! 
“The robber again paused with agitation. 
I sat musing upon his last frightful words, 
which proved to what excess the passions 
ied when escaped -from all. moral 

restraint. There was a horrible verity in this 
story that reminded me of some of the tragic 
fictions of Dante. 
“We now come to a fatal moment, re- 
sumed the bandit. After the report of the 
shepherd, I returned with him, and the chief- 
tain received from his lips the refusal of the 
father. Atasignal, which we all understood, 
we followed him to some distance from the 
victim. He there pronounced her sentence 
of death. Every one stood ready to execute 
his order, but Linterfered. I observed that 
there was something due to pity as well as to 
justice. That I was as ready as any one to 
approve the implacable law, which was to 
serve as a warning to all those who hesitated 
to pay the ransoms demanded for our pri- 
soners; but that though the sacrifice was 
proper, it ought to be made without cruelty. 
The night is approaching, continued I; she 
will soon be wrapped in sleep; let her then 
be despatched. All I now claim on the score 
of former fondness for her is, let me strike the 
blow. I will do it as surely, but more ten- 
derly than another. Several raised their voices 
against my proposition, but the captain im- 
posed silence on them, He told me I might 
conduct her irito a thicket at some distance, 
and he relied upon my promise. 

“ T hastened to seize upon my prey. There 


a state of absolute insensibility. E hung over| was a forlorn kind of triumph at having at 


held her. 





orders. His only reply was to cock his car- 


her in an agony of recollection at all that she |length become her exclusive possessor. I 
had been, and of anguish at what I now be-| bore her off into the thickness of the forest. 
I darted round a look of horror at | She remained in the same state of insensibility 
my companions, who seemed like so many | or stupor. 
fiends exulting in the downfall of an angel; | recollect me, for had she once murmured my 


I was thankful that she did not 





accomplice. 


and I felt a horror at myself for being their|name, I should have been overcome. She 


slept at length in the arms of him who was 
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to poniard her. Many were the conflicts I 
underwent before I could, bring myself to 
strike the blow.. But my. heart had become 
sore by.the recent.conflicts it had undergone, 
and I dreaded lest, by procrastination, some 
other should become her executioner. When 
her repose had-continued for some time, I 
sepaiated myself gently fromher, that [might 
not disturb -her sleep, and seizing suddenly 
my poniard, plunged it into her bosom. A 
painful and concentrated murmur, but with- 
out any corivulsive movement, accompanied 
her last sigh.—So perished this unfortunate!” 





AFRICAN GEOGRAPHY. 


Havine in our last two Numbers sufficiently 
analysed Mr. Dupuis’ Mission to Ashantee,* 
we slialk now, agreeably to our promise, look 
to his Second Part, which is addressed to the 
elucidation of Geography of Western Africa. 
As we haye already intimated, he received 
his intelligence from the Moslems settled at 
Coomassie, and these he considers to be per- 
fectly worthy of credit, while the accounts 
of negro-natives, from their ignorance and 
habits, are seldom deserving of the slightest 
attention... Whatever his authorities, how- 
ever, we do not think the author has been 
eminently successful in digesting the infor; 
mation he has received. Hie has, we dare 
say, corrected many errors of former writers, 
and constrncted a problematical map. ap- 
Sega ran 708. nearer to the truth than any of 
is predecessors in this way; but still the 
eat b pote pe which have been so often 
ebated, as to rivers, 'cities, &c. are left in as 
much uncertainty as ever. We therefore 
deem it necessary to glance at only promi- 
nent points. Upon his map of Wangara, 
Mr. Dupuis is, however, positive, and iystead 
of a country situated in central Africa, tra; 
versed by the Niger, &c. as hitherto erro- 
neously held; he says— 

“« Wangara, or Wankara, is a mighty dis- 
trict (like what was called the province of 
Africa, where the city of. Aphrodisium stood, 
and ftom which that of Mehedia also took its 
name) spreading over all that tract of Jand 
from Gaman inclusively, or the Manding 
States of Enkasy and Ghombati, in the west, 
to Khimbee,’and Ajasee, in the east; and 
from N. to 8. from Ghofan and. Tonouma; 
down to the margin of the Atlantic Ocean,” 

In'short, Ashantee is a portion of Wan- 
gara ; and this kingdom, “ from west to east, 
a. e. trom Gaman to the Volta River, embraces 
about four degrees of longitude, including its 
recent acquirements in the west; and from 
south to north, i. e. from Cape Coast Castle 
to the tributary kingdom Ghofan, about four 
degrees of latitude. This is the full extent 
of what, politically, is modern Ashantee ; for 
over this tract the king rules with unrivalled 
sway: every king, chief, viceroy, or caboceer, 
being his absolute and unconditional vassal 
as tributaries or not, and most of them hold. 
ing their governments by virtue of an ap- 

ao trom the court. The numerous 
ms, or principalities, which in the days 
of an flourished in the vicinity of the 
Gold Coast, have successively been engulphed 
in the vortex which has since spread under 
its modern name of Ashantee, into that great 
| sagen association of kingdoms, that have 
nm under the sword of the ruling dynasty, 
and are now only to be distinguished as pro- 
vinces dependent on the court of Coomassy. 
This isto be understood as referring to what 
* 1 vol, 4to, . Colburn, 





originally was called the kingdom of Dinkta, 
the mountains of Tofal, the kingdom of Was- 
sau or Warsaw, that of Amanaha, Aowin, 
Showe, and Toosequa, on its western longi- 
tudinal meridian; those of Soko, Takima, 
Coransa, Massy, Assin, Fantee, and Ahanta, 


Ghofan, Baboso, Banna, Yobati, Ajorah, 
Bouromy, Akeyah, Aqnahou, Akim, Aqua- 
pim, and Aquambo, in the east, bordering on 
the Volta. 

‘« There is a free and unobstructed commnu- 
nication with all the leading provinces, by 
roads or paths, which by way of distinction 
are collectively called great roads; and, se- 
parately, they bear the name of the sovereign 
in whose reign they were cut, or the country 
a lead to. These roads are eight in num- 

r--- 


the high roads: yet there are others, of dis- 
tinction, to which access is gained by tra- 
versing paths diverging from the main trunks. 


north, down to the water’s edge, is a solid 
rampart of vegetation, extending east and 
west, from Aquapim to Ahanta, in the: form 
of one compact forest, either (as it is found 
about fifteen miles inland) of the.most stu- 


called footpaths. 


and it has more woods than Sarem. - - - 








javelins, and bows and arrows, Of the’eighty 


“The roads or paths leading inland are| dreaded ‘in that country. 
infinitely superior to.the others, and as the| which I have seen in Coomassy, are very lang 
forest is cleared on the fourth or fifth day, | supple lances, barbed and poisoned, targets, 
and in some places the third from leaving | bows and-arrows, tomahawks and iron maces, 
Coomassy, these tracks extend over vast|the former of which they are in the practice 
plains where there is no great impediment| of poisoning with a venom more deadly than 
to the traveller, unless the jungle may have| that which is used by any other nation, as its 
become matted in certain spots. Gaman,| operation is said to be sometimes instanta- 
Banna, and in short the greater part of|neous, and its wound, although ever so slight, 
Sarem, in the south, is almost universally | usually produces death within the lapse of a 
champaign land, in some places vatiegated| few minutes. The troops of the sultan of 
by clumps of trees and shrubbery, scattered | Zogho are armed in the same manner; and 
in patches widely distant apart. . Ghunja| his subjects, who, although commercial, are 
beyond the Volta, as also Dagomba, have| as brave as the Ashantees, and perhaps more 
also a similar aspect, although hilly, if not| enterprising, are proportionably dreaded by 
mountainous, in the vicinity of that river ;|the surrounding nations. Benin itself, al- 


thousand, the King ean 


ut muskets and 
blunderbusses in the hands of from forty to 
fifty thousand. The opposing enemy, includ. 
ing the auxiliary Moslem and Heathen powers 
allied to the army of Dinkera, amounted at 
times to one hundred and forty thousand men, 
on the central meridian; and the districts of|of whom a great proportion were cavalry, 


The issue of that war, which restored the so- 
vereignty of Gaman to the king of Ashantee, 
must unquestionably have increased his mili- 
tary strength to the extent of twenty or thirty 
thousand more men, although it is true the 
relics of those tribes. who submitted, or 
escaped ‘the butcheries, were not considered 
worthy to be trusted with arms during my 
stay at Court. 

“‘ The King of Dahomy and his auxiliaries, 
the bashaw says, can raise about fifty thou- 
sand men, of whom from-eight to ten thousand 


‘The principal towns, as well as most of| only are fusileers; the rest are armed with 
the superior villages, ate within the track of|bows and arrows, besides sabres, and iron 


maces. This, he says, is the greatest force 
the Dahomans ever sent into the field. 
“‘ The king of Benin is, however, by far 


“ Ashantee, from the, latitude of 7° 30’| the most powerful of the three monarchs, in 


regard to the number of his troops, for he 
can’‘atm two-hundred thousand upon an.emer- 
gency, but he cannot furnish above ten thou- 
sand with muskets. - - - 

‘‘ The eastern kingdoms and tribes of Wan- 


pendous character, or (as it may be seen in| gara are deemed infinitely more populous 
the vicinity of the coast) exhibiting an entan-| and more civilized than the western: a truth 
glement of lofty bush, blended with tall trees.| which, I believe, is net to be questioned, 
The paths that intersect this forest are un-| for there agriculture is encouraged, and com- 
avoidably the most capricious and serpentine.| merce exists upon an: equal scale with the 
The labour of cutting them straight would | most commercial people in Africa. 
indeed be a severe tax upon the industry of| suit of gain the natives of Khimbee, Ajasec, 
the nation. . But the government, for reasons | Ghodau, Benin, and Mazam, wander to the 
of a political nature, connected with the re-| most remote parts ofthe:continent in cara- 
cent aspect of some of the Fantee towns in| vans, or by means of the, great waters that 
the neighbourhood. of Forts, does not ‘yet|intersect Yarraba and Killinga. 

think proper tp remove the impediments of 
this natural barrier, between the sea ¢ahst | horses are plentiful, partienlarty in Ayoh aud 
andthe capital of the empire. Hence the| Yagah. Fire-arms and guspowder are, how- 
generality of them, notwithstanding they are | ever, unknown in these parts, or very scarce ; 
considered as main roads, are scarcely to be| but their weapons, which they wield with 


In pur- 


.*¢ In all these countries, Benin excepted, 


great dexterity and-execution, are much 
These weapons, 


though not strictly tributary to the sovereign 


“The military resources of Ashantee are|of Zogho, frequently sends presents to the 
great indeed, without casting into the scale} Court of the latter, where, by his ambassa- 
her preponderating influence in Sarem and | dors, the king cultivates the friendship of a 
Dagomba. The bashaw Mohammed assured | power he has too much reason to fear, from 
me, that the armies of Ashantee that fought | his great resources inland, and the means he 
in Gaman, amounted to upwards of eighty | has of insinuating a Dahoman army on the 
thousand men (without including the camp} west over the Lagos river. 
attendants, such as women and boys,) of 
whom at one time above seven thousand | civilized well.governed kingdom, superior to 
were Moslems, who fought under his orders. | Ashantee in the arts and conveniences of lile, 
In this estimate I speak within bounds, for I | in the state of society, and in the administra- 
am inclined to believe he alluded to the army | tion of the laws, which, however, have no 
of Banna as a distinct force, whose numbers | better foundation than custom and tradition. 
varied from twenty to twenty-fite thousand | The spirit of commerce reigns here, and par- 
men, armed with tomahawks, lances, knives, | ticularly in the northern provinces, in its ut- 


“ Benin itself is rich, and comparatively a 





most vigour; and the land itself is so fertile 
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and populous, thatit is usual to travel the day 
long amidst corn fields or plantations, of 
which the tall and stunted palm, date, plan- 
tain, banana, yam, cassada, and some kinds 
of trait trees besides, occupy the surface of 
many acres, which are enclosed with mud 
walls or bramble, to distinguish them as pr 
vate property. 

“‘ The Moslem traders of Benin are said to 
navigate on their great rivers, and the east- 
ern Eoanithes which join the Kadarko, the 
Shoanka, and Shaderbah. Some of these ri- 
vers open a communication with a tribe of 
heathens named Gargari, who live in tents, 
and are not black, but a red skinned people, 
yet they are not of the Arabian stock. The 
best breeds. of horses and mules come from 
these parts. - - - 

“¢ Gaman, and particularly its. provinces of 
Ponin, Safoy, pen Showy, contain the richest 
gold mines known’to my informers, in this or 
any other part of Africa; who by way of il- 
Justration say, that in Ashantee, Dinkra, and 
Wassau,.the veins of metal are found at the 
depth of twelve cubits (twenty-two feet) be- 
low. the surface, but in these. Gaman pro- 
vinces, at five (nine feet.) The ore is dug 
principally out of large pits, which belonged 
to the- late king, in the neighbourhoods of 
Briquanti and Kontosoo. The gold from these 
parts, according to specimens which were 
shown to me, is of a very deep colour, mixed 
with red gravel and pieces of white granite. 
It all falls under the denomination of rock 
gold, and is considered of more intrinsic va- 
lue than that of Ashantee, although the lat- 
ter, .as it passes for current, is mostly pure. 
The gold of Gaman, i. e. the pit gold, is some- 
times brought to the Ashantee market in solid 
lumps, imbedded :in Joam. and rock, which 
togethér would probably weigh fourteen: or 


fifteen poimds troy, and of pure metaf might 


ly yield, if separated from the dross, 
uf, die pound or one pound.and a half. 
But ‘even this, as. I was credibly,assured, ‘is 
no sample adequate to.convey a just idea of 
the richness of the mines, many of which, and 
of the richest in ore, are either dedicated to 
the national gods, or are deemed, as in Ashan- 
tee, too sacred tocutinto. Other specimens, 
which bore the most perfect natural appear- 
ances, were displayed daily before my eyes, 
in solid lamps, which the caboceers wore at- 
tached to the wrists, during and after the 
Adai custom, and which would, in some in- 
stances, I am inclined to think, weigh as 
much as four pounds.. The dust gold of Ga- 
man, which is: collected by washing in the 
beds of torrents during the rains, the same 
.as in Ashantee, Fantee, and Ahanta, is also 
-higher coloured, cleaner, and better than 
what is gathered in any other country.” . 

Of the course of the Niger Mr. Dupuis 
says— 
.  €oncerning the course of the Niger it- 
self—the Jolliba of Park, called by the Arabs, 
Bahar Neel, Bahar Abied, Bahar Soudan, 
&c. and by the Wangara, Moslems, Bahar 
Koara, I never heard of two different opi- 
nions in regard to its termination. South or 
north of the Great Desert, in Wangara or 
Mauritania, the sentiments were the same, 
that the great flow of water is easterly to the 
Egyptian Nile. - Yet it must be confessed, 
that none of my instructors had ever tracked 
its course beyond the western limits of Bour- 
nou. It was an orthodox opinion, that the 





Fe 


‘Shady, as well as the Koara, united its wa- 


to replenish its channel in the dry season, 
when it usually tracks its course mildly ; and 
in the season of rain when it runs in tempes- 
tuous eddies, sweeping off in its current 
whole islands of matted vegetation. - - - 
** The Moslems of Kong and Manding com- 
monly used the term Wangara, as relating to 
Ashantee, Dahomy, and Benin, east of the 
Formosa. Of the Niger, well known to them 
by its Bambara name Joliba, they reported 
to this effect; that it has its source in a chain 
of mountains which bears west, and something 
north of the capital of Kong, from whence it 
is distant eighteen journies. According to 
this estimation, I conceive its fountain may 
exist in about 11° 15! latitude north, and 7° 
10’ longitude west of the méridian of Green- 
wich. The intermediate space comprises a 
ge of the district called Ganowa, inhabited 
y the Manding and Falah (Foulah) tribes. 
The surface for.the first five or six days, they 
relate, is inclining to hilly, yet it is by no 
means abrupt; and forests alternately 
abound, but they are not so impervious as 
those of Ashantee. After the first hundred 
miles, the traveller commences ascending a 
cluster of lofty mountains, and. this labour 
occupies him six days. ‘The mountains abound 
in rivers and rapid torrents, which discharge 
themselves on the opposite sides into the 
Jolliba, and further to the westward they are 
so high and steep that no ma®can ascend to 
their summits, which are barren, bleak, and 
oftentimes covered with snow. They are 
inhabited about half way up by ferocious 
tribes of cannibals. The source of the river 
lies about two days distant up the mountains, 
and is distant trom Coomassy thirty-eight 
journies, or about five hundred British miles 
horizontal. 

“ The river in the neighbourhood, at the 
head of the mountains, is a small rapid stream 
full of cataracts, which foam over a.bed of 
rocky ground, where it wou}d not be possible 
to float acanoe. It flotws offtto‘aconsiderable 
distance among the valleys an@ broken ground 
until it has cleared “the mountains, whieh it 
leaves far to the south, as it explores a chan- 
nel on the plains of Melly. On the confines 
of Bambara it is already a large river, occa- 
sioned by the junction of many other rivers 
of almost equal magnitude and whose sources 
are in these mountains. It passes Yamina, 
Safana, and Sago, to Massina and Jenny ; 
beyond which it spreads into a. large lake, 
called Bahar Dibber, or the Sea of Ghimbaba. 
The Dibber is very large, and in the season 
of rain the land on the opposite side, althongh 
high, is not discernible. Beyond Jenny the 
river, at the opposite outlet of the lake, in- 
clines to the north till it reaches Timbuctoo. 
From thence its track is easterly to Ghou, 
having then traversed the district of Fillany. 
From Ghou it enters Marroa, passing through 
Corimen, Kaby, and Zanberma, as it inclines 
with a southerly fall to the Youry, and the 
lake of Noufy.” 

There is much more of interesting .geogra- 
phical detail in this division of Mr. Dupuis’ 
work; and even at the risk of extending our 
review out of ordinary bounds, we must make 
some farther selections. 

“ Akom in Bornou is considered a sort’ of 
metropolitan mys | or principality ; for 
here the sultan, itis said, chiefly resides, who 
rules the whole empire, to the confines of 
the Desert, Nubia, and Sennar. Bornou is 
considered the greatest monarchy in Africa, 





ters with innumerable other large and small 
rivers (like the Amazon) which contributed 





without ‘exception. The inhabitants are 


the 8th or 9th parallel of longitude n the 
Koara and Shady, to the shores of Red 
Sea, excepting some insalated tribes, as itis 
stated, of Christians, and perhaps Jews, the 
former living independent in the mountains, 
and the latter in subserviency to the be- 
lievers. 

“The city of Bornou is stated at twenty 
journies to the east of Kassina. _Ganem, 
Bagharny, Foor, and Wady, are eastward in 
rotation from Bornon, on the southern ronte 
to Masser (Egypt) and the Holy Land, called 
Shem, or Shemo. - - - 

‘* The introduction of the Jews to Soudan 
is a subject worthy of investigation. If my 
information be well grounded, and a corre- 
spondence could by any means be opened 
with these insulated. tribes, much important 
information relative to the early ages in Afri- 
ca might be derived through’ their agency, 
as they would have been the first people, it 
is presumed, who were gifted with the art of 
writing. These tribes, whether Hebtew: or 
African, wandered, it is believed, originally 
from the neighbourhood of Upper ty 
while the children of Israel were held in cap- 
tivity. 

- The countries westward of Gaman are 
but little known to the Ashatitees, who court 
no alliance in that quarter, nor does an Ash- 
antee trader ever venture his person beyond 
the distance of ‘ourteen journies west. - - - 

*¢ Ghimbale , the Embala of Park, is a sort 
of principality de sendent upon the sovereign 
of Massina,. and Wakwari is the metropolis 
of the country. 

** I did not meet with a man who had vi- 
sited the célebrated city of Timbuctoo, -al- 
thought conversed with two or three whose 
travels extended-to. Sago and Janny. The 
travellers frequently saw, canoes-and caravans 
arrive at Janny, from the. interior; by the 
way of Walet Tagno, or Timbuctoo; the 
latter journey, which, they also performed by 
land, occupied seven days, the route lying 
through Ghimbata and Massina. The journey 
from: Janny to Walet, cities purely Moslem, 
took up ten days, in the direction of the Great 
Desert, west of Massina. The Mislems were 
reported to be very numerous on the southern 
plains ; but the unbelievers were not less so 
in the mountains which separate Fillany from 
Bambaia, and the greater proportion of both 
sects marked their faces and bodies with cuts 
or punctures, to distinguish the tribes they 
belonged to, the same as is practised in Sarem 
and Ghunja. - - - 

‘¢ Couries are the current coin of the Niger, 
and of most or of all the interior parts of the 
continent, excepting the westernmost coun- 
tries of Wangara, Ashantee, Gaman, and 
some of their dependencies, where gold also 
is found. Large payments, however, are 
usually made in Upper Soudon in coio, in 
manufactured trinket gold, or by bartering 
one commodity for another, and paying the 
balance in couries, salt, or grain ; but in the 
countries before named (as the gold mines 
exist no where else) the people tise the crude 
metal in lump or dust for the same purpose. 
In Salgha, Zogho, Nikky, Bargho, Youry, 
and the eastern countries, the people either 
use a substantial or a nominal coin, of the 
sanie name and value, and this is called mit- 
skal, a thin gold coin, varying in its value in 
proportion to the weight.’ It is the same, in 
fact, which is the national coin of Mauritania, 
and of most of the Arabian and Turkish go- 
vernments. This piece of money is esteemed 





Moslems, not only there, but probably from 





of high antiquity, having been introduced 
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into Sondon beyond the Niger, as it is related, 
as early as the second or third hejyran cen- 
turies, and many, it is added, are still cur- 
rent which were fabricated at Damascus, 
Baghdad, Mehedia, and Morocco, during the 
reigns of the houses or dynasties of Abbas 
and Ismaelouni. The mitskal has a general 
circulation, even in countries where it is not 
a national coin; nor do the Ashantees refuse 
them in payment ; but such of them as are 
peers by the Moslems for antiquity and 
the epoch of a celebrated prince are highly 
peloet by the heathens, who, when they are 
to be precured, give a great price for them, 
for the purpose of dedicating to their patron 
gods, and wearing on days appropriated to 
religions ceremony. In fact, some of these 
mitskals are the fetische of the sovereign 
and nobles.” 

Without entering into the anthor’s charges 
against the African Committee and their 
agents at Cape Coast, without inquiring whe- 
ther they provoke the natives by the adulte- 
ration of their merchandise as well as by ex- 
tortion,—we shall now conclude this article 
with a general sweep over the countries to 
which it chiefly relates. 

“* Whatever may be the prevailing opinion 
edticerning the tribes and nations of interior 
Ethiopia, it is not to be doubted that many 
powerful states and principalities are exclu- 
sively Mohammedan; indeed, from such ac- 
counts as are deserving of credit, it appears 
tliat the proportion of Moslems is nearly upon 
a par with the idolatrous population, between 
the Aswada and the Koara Rivers, on the 
Haéussa road. In Ghunja, beyond the As- 
wada or Tolta, excluding Dahomy and its 
tributary states, the Moslems are supposed 
to exceed in numbers the idolaters. In Da- 
gomba, Ghomba, Zogho, Kambah, and Kook, 
they are very numerous: In Bargho and Kil- 
linga they enjoy independent governments, 
reaching even to the banks of the Koara.” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Memoirs of the Rose* is a collection of 
botanical, poetical, and miscellancous notices 
of that beautiful flower, thrown together in 
the form of letters toa young lady. Itisa 
pretty and pleasing little volume; and very 
well adapted for the reading of the young of 
both sexes, especially for the better sex. We 
will quote a various passage or two— 

“ Sir Robert Boyle notices the fact, that a 
red Rose becomes white, on being exposed to 
the fames of sulphur. This experiment and 
its result, had, however, been observed be- 

. fore the publication of Boyle’s works. Drum- 
mond thus alludes to it: 

Look now in May the Rose, 


At sulphur’s azure fumes, 
In a short space her crimson blush doth lose, 


And, all amaz’d, a pallid white assumes. 

So time our best consumes, 

Makes youth and beauty pass, 

And what was pride turns horror in our glass. 

“ The practice of obtaining an extract from 
the petals of the red rose, by infusion, com- 
pression, or distillation, is of ancient stand- 
ing, as well for its medicinal as its cosmetic 
uses. Anacreon says, 

When pain afflicts, or sickness grieves, 
Its juice the drooping heart relieves. 

“ Hasselquist, who travelled in the East, 
tells us, that the rose-water of Egypt is not 
drawn from the red, but the white Rose, or 
the slight blush, and which possesses a sur- 
——$ 1gmo. pp. 189, London 1824. F. Westley. 





rising fragrance.. It grows yery plentifully 
fn the province of Fayhum, bearing flowers 
of the size of a man’s fist; so considerable is 
the demand for rose-water in this country, 
that he says he knew one apothecary at Cairo, 
who bought annually a quantity equal to about 
one hundred and eighty gallons !”” 

Here is a recipe for making the celebrated 
otto, or attar, of Roses— 

“ Take a very large glazed earthen or stone 
jar, or a large clean wooden cask; fill it with 
the leaves of the flowers of roses, very well 
picked, und freed from all seeds and stalks ; 
pour on them as much pure spring water as 
will cover them, and set the vessel in the sun, 
in the morning at sunrise, and let it stand 
till the evening, then take it into the house 
for the night ; expose it in this manner, for 
six or seven successive days, and at the end 
of the third or fourth day, a number of parti- 
cles, of a fine yellow oily matter, will float on 
the surface, which in two or three days more 


will gather into 4 scum, which is the ottar of 


roses. Thisis taken mf by some cotton, tied 
to the end of a piece of stick, and squeezed 
with the finger and thumb into a small phial, 
which must be immediately well stopped; 
and this is repeated for some successive even- 
ings, or while any of this fine essential oil 
rises to the surface of the water. —It is 
said that an hundred pounds weight of roses 
will not yield above half an once of this pre- 
cious aroma.” — 
One extract more, and we leave these Me- 
moirs to those who love the Rose— 
‘*¢ Having mentioned the poetry of Batavia, 
I am glad tohave this opportunity of sending 
you an interesting reference to our favourite 
flower, from the Dutch of Bilderdyk, in whose 
language the word is Rags. 
THE ROSES. 
I saw them once blowing 
While morning was glowing, ground, 
But now are, their wither’d leaves strew’d o’er the 
” “For tenipest to play on, 
For cold worms to prey on, 
The shame of the garden that triumphs around. 
‘Their buds which then flourish’d 
With dew-drops were nourish’d, [high ; 
Which turn'd into pearls as they fell from on 
Their hues are all banish’d, 
Their fragrance all vanish’d, 
Ere evening a shadow has cast from the sky. 
I saw, too, whole races 
Of glories and graces 
Thus open and blossom, but quickly decay ; 
nd smiling and gladness, 
In sorrow and sadness, 
Ere life reach’d its twilight fade dimly away. 
Joy’s light-hearted dances, 
And melody’s glances, — 
Are rays of a moment—are dying when born ; 
And pleasure’s best dower 
Is nought but a flower, 
A vanishing dew-drop—a gem of the morn. 
The bright eye is clouded, 
Its brilliancy shrouded, 
Our strength disappears, weare helpless and lone; 
o reason avails us, 
And intellect i us; 
Life’s spirit is wasted, and darkness comes on. 
Caprice, or Anecdotes of the Listowel Family *. 
—The main incident of this novel—namely, a 
father concealing the existence of his daugh- 
ter, for the sake of educating her in the coun- 
try—is taken from the Chapter of Accidents. 
If we overlook the common and trifling fault 
of wanting originality, as much may be said 
for these volumes as for the generality of 


*3 vols.12mo. Sherwood & Jones, London ; P, Archam, 
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their aled aoe are several athtst} 
scenes, much good morality and no 

as times go, that is saylig great geal’ : 

The English Grammar, with Exercise 

by the Rev. W. Allen*, is a very. small Bak 
and one npon which little can be said in a 
Review; but that little will be acceptable to 
its author, for we really do not know a better 
work of its kind: for teaching the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, parsing, and indeed all the rules 
of grammar, it is clearly and ingeniously done, 


Russian Literature.—The tenth and eleventh 
volumes of the Russian national work, the‘ His- 
tory of the Russian Empire,’ by Karamsin, 
are published. They contain the history of the 
government of the last descendant of Rurik, 
the Tzar Fedor Joannowitsch ; the election, 
government, and melancholy end of Boris 
Godunow ; the period of thé false Dimitrii ; 
the horrors of the Interregnum; the hated 
dominion of the Poles, and their expulsion 
from the Russian territories. This is an im- 
portant and interesting period. Independent 
of the scientific worth of the work, it must 
have great influence on the improvement of 
the language, as it is universally read ; and in 
this respect these last two volumes seem to 
be superior to the preceding. We find in 
them a number of troly national expressions 
and terms, which had not before been adopted 
in writing, and which being now incorporated 
into the higher style of composition, are an 
important philological addition. Weknow of 
no book which has met with such general ap- 
probation in Russia. The first eight volumes 
appeared in 1817; and in about three weeks 
atter their publication, we are assured that 
the whole edition, consisting of 3000 copies, 
was sold. The eagerness with which all 
classes, even the less educated, hastened to 
procure the history of their nation, was ex- 
tremely interesting and remarkable. Peasants, 
mechanics, disbanded soldiers it togettier 
to make up fifty rubles, which was its price. 
M. Slenin, a bookseller at St. Petersburg, 
published a second edition of an equal num- 
ber, for which he paid the author a large 


h;|sum. The ninth volume, published by. the 


same bookseller, met with like success, and 
is out of print. 

_ If the work is a remarkable phenomenon 
in Russia, the venerable author himself is no 
less so. M. Von Karamsin is a rare, and in 
Russia the only, instance of a man who has 
become known and rich by his Jiterary la- 
bours alone ;+ who is indebted to them and 
his moral character for universal esteem ; 
who, without holding any office, was dis- 
tinguished at Court, and honoured with par- 
ticular favour and regard by the Emperor and 
the whole Imperial family. M. Von Karam- 
sin, though he has suddenly risen into favour 
at Court, has not become a courtier, but, 
faithful to the sciences, continues to dedicate 
the greater part of the day to serious stndy, 
and is never so happy as in the circle of his 
family, or in the society of chosen friends. 

* Sdedit. Whittakers. 

+ It is generally asserted that the History of Russia 
towards the printing of which the Em contributed 
60,000 rubles, has already yielded ,000 rubles to 
M. Von Karamsin. On his appointment to the office of 
Historiographer of the Empire, to which a considerable 
salary is attached, he received at the same time the order 
. &. Anne of the first class, and the rank of Counsellor 
of State. 

+ Dr. Lyall says—‘‘ The following facts will illustrate 
the comparative state of literature among the different 
classes of the population of Russia: The first edition of 

sin’s History of that country, the most popular 
work ever printed in it, was speedily sold off ; and in tlie 
years 1818.and 1819, a second edition was published by 
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subscription. The.total number of subscribers amounted 
to 406, of whom five were clergy, forty were merchants, 
and three were pe’ ts!! It is true that the price of 
this work prevented its purchase by the parish priests, 
some of whom borrowed it, and that a few of the higher 
clergy had provided themselves with copies of the first 
edition ; but still it excites astonishment when we re- 
mark, among the thousands of clergy in Russia, only 
five subscribers for so useful and socelebrated a produc- 
tion. A few copies were subscribed for by the mana- 
gers of public institutions. The greatest part of the 
subscribers of course were nobles; and as some took 
two, three, or more copies, the total number of copies 
subscribed for amounted to about 500. I believe the 
second edition consisted uf 1000 a ; and a third edi- 
tion is now spoken of. The author informed me, last 
summer, that he intended to publish the tenth and 
eleventh volumes of his History this winter ; but his 
late severe illness, unfortunately, must have deranged 
his plans. We need not to be surprised that only threc 
peasants are to be feand among the subscribers ; few of 
them have any conception of history beyond that of their 
village and the passing’ day. A number of them, how- 
ever, have purchased Bibles since the foundation in 
Russia of that noble institution, the Bible Society.” 


— 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


POPE’S NOTES. 

Dr. Jonnson has stated, rather incorrectly, 
that the books of the Odyssey translated by 
Fenton, “‘ have very few alterations by the 
hand of Pope ;”’ for it is a fact that I could 
nowhere, in the first book, find twenty lines 
together as Fenton originally wrote them: 
the fourth has many additions and improve- 
ments ; the nineteenth is lost ; and the twen- 
tieth has scarcely a hundred marks of Pope’s 
correction. Thus, one only of four books 
agrees with the Doctor’s account, and it.is 
not improbable that he looked at that alone ; 
for our Aristotle (as a friend of mine calls 
him) was not accustomed to take unneces- 
sary trouble, and always supplied the defects 
of his researches by the ingenuity of his own 
observations, —no contemptible. exchange ; 
something resembling Mercury’s present to 
the Woodman, who d for an iron axe, and 
received a golden one.. ° 

Having contradieted the statement of John- 
son, it would be nnbsatisfactéry if I were not 
to show my authority for doing so. I have 
therefore transcribed three passages, pro- 
miscuously, with’ this reservation: I was 
careful not to choose one of the most altered 
parts, that I might save myself both time and 
trouble. 

Odyssey, Book I. 

The man for wisdom’s various arts renown’d, 
[The man for wisdom fam’d, O Muse relate,] 
Long exercis’d in woes, O Muse resound ; 
Cum woes and wanderings long pursued by fate ;} 

ho, when his armshad wrought the destined fall 
Of sacred Troy, and reared ber Heav’n-built wall, 
Wandering from clime to clime, observant stray’d, 
Laborious through many a region {observant} 
[Eryenpons | thence from a realm torealm. he stray’d, 

heir manners noted, and their states surveyed. 

toils he 

On stormy seas unnumber’d [labors] bore, 


° 18 
Safe with his friends to gain [their] natal shore. 

The next four lines are untouched by Pope ; 
but the couplet immediately following seems 
to have caused him some perplexity : 

{from fate, 
great some [what] portion snatch’d 
Part] of his [copious] acts [my song to grace, ) 
‘o future ages (shall exemplar ]Heaven-bornMause relate. 
[ Declare, O nymph of Jove’s eternall race. } 
X A blank of one line. 


The next extract begins at the 284th line : 
But, gen[e Jrous youth, devoid of guile, declare 
ye yeu of scanty growth his beir?” J 
For sure 
[The young] Ulysses in your look appears, 
The same his features, [when] the same his years. 


a 
X Even such 


Leave room 
Sor 4 lines. 


‘of Horace induce us to wish he had attempt- 


The third part, which I have copied, is the 
beginning of the fourth book ; 
[Now with their wheels imperial Sparta sounds, | 
{Whose limits high defensive Rock surrounds ;} 
At the fair dome the rapid labor ends, 
sate Atrides midst ‘ 
Where (in full frequence] of his bridal friends, 
With double vows 
(Atrides sate,] invoking Hymen’s power, 
To bless his son and daughter’s 
[With double vows to bless the] auptial hour. 
(He) That day 
[Por then] to great Achilles’ son resigned 
Hermione, (the fairest of her kind] 
Was sent 
gmat to crown the long-protracted joy, 

0 


[E)}spous’d before the final doom of Troy ; 

With steeds and gilded cars, a gorgeous train, 

Attend the nymph to Phthia’s distant reign. 

Pope mentions, in“one of his printed let- 
ters, the pleasure he takes in making plans 
for houses and grounds. The Odyssey abounds 
with corroborative evidence of this; there 
cannot be less than a hundred plans, eleva- 
tions, sections,and other preparations,towards 
erecting large houses and laying out spacious 
gardens. Of these,some I did not under- 
stand; and others, more simple, did not ap- 
pearto be worthy of the labour of transcription. 
That Pope’s metrical corrections were ju- 
dicious, will be evident to every correct ear ; 
and -his removal of several common-places 
will be agreeable to those who have read 
much of poetry. But it is my wish to prove 
that Fenton sometimes was able to equal his 
fellow-translator in the smoothness of his 
lines, and to surpass him in the strength of 
his expressions and the grandeur of his sen- 
timents. 


In the Epistle to Lambard we have the 

following noble sentence : 
Nothing so much intoxicates the brain * 
As Flatt’ry’s smooth insinuating bane : 
She, on th’ unguarded ear, —e her att, 
While vain Self-love unlocks the yielding heart ; 
And Reason oft submits when both invade, 
Withoutassauited, and within betray?d, ‘ 

Alluding to Waller’s poems on Sacharissa, 
he tells Lady Harley, very poetically < 

Nor think the lover’s praise of Love’s delight 

In purest minds may stain the virgin white : 

How bright and chaste the poet and his theme ! 

So Cynthia shines on Arethusa’s stream. 

In his translations he is singularly happy ; 
his Basia, from Johannes Secundus, have all 
the lightness and elegance of the original ; 
and sometimes he has improved upon him: 
for instance— 

Cum Venus Ascanium super alta Cythera tulisset, 

Sopitum teneris imposuit violis ; 

Albaram nimbos circumfuditque rosarum, 

Et totum liquido sparsit odore locum. 

He has translated thus : 

When Venus, in the sweet Idalian shade, 

A violet couch for young Ascanius made, 

Their op’ning gems th’ obedient roses bow’d, 

And veil’d his beauties with a damask cloud; 

While the bright goddess, with a gentle shower 

Of nectar’d dews, perfum’d the blissful bower. 

Who cannot perceive that cold white roses 
are properly discarded, and the rich, glowing 
red ones tastefully adopted? And that the 
frigidity of the Latin poet is a perfect con- 
trast to the luxuriant warmth of the English 
versifier? 

If Pope had not translated “Sappho to 
Phaon” so well as he did, Fenton’s version of 
it would have been better appreciated; they 
are both elegant; and both have agreed in 
wandering from their author. Pope has, how- 
ever, more of himself than Fenton ; and Fen- 
ton has less of Ovid than Pope. His imitations 





Sanaa 
ferior to Cowley’s ; and Cowley’s, I think, 
had it been better, would have been more 
like Claudian’s. 

I do not desire to represent Fenton as a 
poet of the first class, for, judging of him by 
all his works together, (and that is the proper 
way to estimate the character of a poet) we 
find much to blame, and, comparatively, little 
to applaud; by searching for them, many 
beauties may be found, but the labour of 
finding them is hardly repaid by the object of 
its pursuit. In reading Dryden, we are able 
to point out many single passages for admira- 
tion, but it is the whole which delights us, and 
we view him as one who is always great; but 
should occasional brilliancies be discovered 
in a junior poet, we are generally more sur- 
prised than delighted. 


Ee 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE COMET. 

MANY opportunities have occurred daring 
the past week for making observations on 
this wonderful and interesting phenomenon, 
the result of which we purpose communicat- 
ing before long. Its appearances haye been 
continually varying, sometimes presenting a 
brilliant corascation, which has diminished to 
a faint crepusculous light, and then becoming 
wholly invisible for several seconds, when it 
has again appeared, strongly resembling the 
igniting of a grain of damp gunpowder. The 
Coma with which it is surrounded, is at times 
beautifully transparent, and stars of a very 
small magnitude have been visible through it, 
On Wednesday night, by the aid of a power- 
ful telescope, two distinct streams of light, 
issuing from both sides and tending to.the 
northward, were clearly discerned. On the 
2d day at 12 hours, its right ascension 
was 289° 4’, declination 43°10’. . It has not 
yet reached the triangle in the right leg of 
Hercules, but to-night (Saturday) both may 
be seen-at the same time through a céimmon 
glass. To lay down its track apon a globe, 
elevate the north pole to 324%, and bring the 
E of Hercules nearly to the edge of the 
western horizon, draw a pencilled line along 
the globe by the horizon, and it will show its 
apparent course. 





BATHS : BATHING COMPANIES. 

Inro our last publication we admitted (as 
connected with the Arts) an Advertisement 
relative to the formation of a “* Royal Na- 
tional Bath Company,” for forming adequate 
bathing establishments throughout this vast 
Metropolis. The prospectus of another de- 
sign of a somewhat similar kind has also 
been sent to us; its discriminating title is 
‘¢ Metropolitan Marine.” Approving most 
entirely of any and every plan which offers 
to the population of London the advantage of 
good and convenient bathing, we are yet in- 
sufficiently advised to be able to say what is 
the difference between these rival proposi- 
tions; and which is the most feisible, the 
most likely to be carried into effect, and the 
best calculated to answer the purposes re- 
quired. Of these the principal obvionsly are 
—to promote cleanliness, decency, health, 
and even luxury ; and to be accessible to all 
ranks of the people, at a moderate expense, 
proportioned to their various means. 

As London is at present furnished, we are 
exposed to’ many evils disgraceful to the 
capital of a great and wealthy nation. Our 





ed more of them, and his only failure is ‘ the 








old man of Verona.” This poem is far in 


rivers and canals and ponds are almost so 
constantly obscene with bathers, that the mo- 
desty of females is subjected to perpetual 
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of day - Accidents by drowning are almost 
of d occarrence. And with these, and 
other grave imconveniences, the distances of 
many densely inhabited parts from’ water in 
any form are so great, that it is impossible 
fer one half of the working population ever 
to enjoy ablution beyond the walls of their 
own abodes. We should be glad to see 
these matters managed much better; and we 
hope that one or KOth of the projected Com- 
panies will fulfil our expectations in this re- 
spect. The Royal National, we observe, 
proposes to set out on a subscribed capital of 
£250,000 or £300,000, and to erect Baths in 
several parts of the metropolis, suited to the 
relative condition of the inhabitants. Mr. 
Glenny, an able writer on political economy, 
especially of a tract on Friendly Societies,* 
is the Secretary. 

The Metropolitan Marine states its needful 
capital to be £500,000 ; and it comes within 
its objects to erect five or more establish- 
ments of Baths (the architecture and other 
parts tobe ornaments to this great city, ) and 
to supply them with sea-water, by means of 
steam-engines and pipes. Farther particu- 
lars are detailed, but we have done enough 
to direct the attention of the community to 
these undertakings. There is plenty of mo- 
ney‘to he had for every project which will 
bear examination as useful and beneficial; 
such, we trust.and believe, these may be 
considered—not tricks of speculation, but 
bona fide plans for the improvement of Lon- 
don and the advantage of its inhabitants of 
every class. 





* Considerations on the necessity of appointing a 
Board of Commissioners for the Protection and Encou- 
ragement of Friendly Societies. Published by Messrs. 
Whittaker; in commending which, however, we mean 
to be understood as in no degree departing from opr cor- 
dial approbation of the system of Savings Banks. 
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~ AND LEARWS 


Palli, .whésé-effasion upon the death of Lord 
Byron.we were enabled to make public in our 
Gazette of 17th July (No. 391,) informs ns 
that-she was the author of the original Elegie, 
which Mr. Jauvba’un Pizo (whose composi- 
tions enjoy great celebrity in Greece) did her 
the honour to transfuse into his fine versifica- 
tion. The music, it seems, is Italian, and the 
impression of it done in lithography. 





FINE ARTS. 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS. PART IX. 
Harding, Triphook, § Lepard. 

To notice the issue of these Parts, as they 
appear, is but to. say that another capital 
work of art has been added to the foregoing 
store. No.1x. is not only excellent in each 
portrait, but greatly diversified in subject. 
Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, is a genuine 
bit of female beauty, agreeably to Sir Peter 
Lely—the hair, the hand, the eyes, the bo- 
som, the drapery, his. Old Edward Somer- 
set, Earl of Worcester, is a fine contrast, by 
Zucchero. Anne Carre, Countess of Bedford, 
is from Lord Egremont’s superb picture, and 
shows how Vandyck differed from Lely; and 
she, again, is contrasted by a stiff ancient 
Sir Hugh Middleton, from the original in 
Goldsmiths’ Hall. Here we contemplate the 
** Source of the New River” in a wealthy 
citizen of London, and not in a fictitious river 
god, as old Greek and Roman nrns or mo- 


LITERARK : woot lve: 
>" @RBEK“POETRY—LORD BYRON, © ©“! Asdowwer. flight than those immortal plumes 
A letter from the Greek Poetess, Angelic) Have strength to cleave the heavy air; I peered 


factor of his species.* - The fifth.aud-last por- 
trait is that of William, Lord Russell, whose 
death: redeemed his. life and gave him a 
marked station in English history. They are 
all ably engraved. 

* Why does the author of his biography call granite 
granate ? . : 








‘ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONGS. 


It is not for your eagle eye, 
‘Though bright its glance. may he— 
It is not for your sunny smile, 
That, Utric, [ love thee. 
It is not for your marble brow, 
Nor for your raven hair ; 
It is not that you ride the ring, 
And wear my colours there. 
It is not for your gifts of gold, 
Not for your lute’s sweet. chords ; 
It is not for your lordly birth, 
Nor for your honied words :— 
But it is that I deem your heart 
Is given quite to me : 
You Jove me, and can I do less, 
Dear Uric, than love thee? 





Oh! no, no, this love is not love for me; 

This life and death love is too grave: [wings 
Be mine like the flight of yon sea bird, whose 
Just skim, but sink not in, the wave. 


If but for one moment a chain I could bear, 

Tt miust be as light as the day ; 

Oh! form it of opals, which change with the sky, 
A fresh colour for every ray. L. E. L. 





A DEATH OF PEACE AND A DEATH OF WAR. 
(A Dramatic Sketch—Scene, the Empyrean.) 
|» First Spirit. 
How fare.you, brother ? 
Second Spirit. My sweet sister !—Why—" 
Acsomething weary and a something sad: 
inito the region of the windy ©. 7 


Through rifted cloud upon.our ancient world— 
The pleasant home of our mortality. 
I sighed when | looked on the little spot 
Of earth, where we last parted, never more 
TO meet on earth again—and then I laughed 
To see how narrow now appeared the distance 
We wept to think should lie between our graves ! 
First Spirit. ‘ 
I found minesoon.—Come—rest upon this cloud, 
And. I will tell thée :—What a glorious sight 
$ this around us! ‘The mist-mountains ‘heave 
Their sullen fronts into the empyrean light, 
And smile, in their despite, against its bright- 
ness ! ; 
And from their ever moving sides fling off 
Fragments of vapour, spreading, like thin veils, 
On the clear ether. ‘These the fair sun-light 
Strikes through, and forms the wonder of the 
The many-coloured covenant of peace [earth— 
_—— man and heaven, whose winged children 
love 
To close their weary wings, and take their rest 
In ‘mid air, on those floating splendours—Ha!— 
How yieldingly this sinks beneath us now !— 
it falls—and falls !—and now the clouds‘of earth 
Are o’er us, and the wide dark world beneath !— 
Brother, oh ! ‘knowest thou not this soil ?—The 


vale 

That blooms beueath Potosi’s Silver. Mount— 

A goodly scene is this that lies before as, 

The even fall is pleasant—not a breath 

Of softest wind creeps on the silent leaves— 

Nature seems hushed in rapturous contemplation 

Of her own countless charms.—And now— 
hark !—list !— 

The distant murmur of the town, and sound 





ern sculpture would represent such a bene- 





With the rush of the‘clear’ 


ng Pilcomayo, 
Break on the stillness of the/Aonely scene 
So gently, that the ear of solitude 
Scarce notes the intrusion‘— 
So fell the even of my death! I pined [fire 
And pined, and burned, and wasted with the 
That fed upon my health—until that came, 
Aud thus it came at length:— 
A DEATH OF PEACE. 

* The sun of even 
Had looked on me for the last time, (I felt it,) 
And hid his mighty front behind the Mount ; 
And the moonlight was round me, and the air 
Sprinkled its viewless tears upon my cheek 
‘Till that was chilled ; and my heart’s pulse grew 
And slower, and I felt as I could sleep. [colder 
Our sister was beside me: on her bosom 
1 laid my head in weakness—not in fear— 
And looked upon the heaven ; and my lips moved, 
And —= came forth of praise and prayer.—The 
slain 
Of one glowed with myriads of those gems 
Of light that darkling mortals love. I gazed, 
With face upturned, uutil the immensity 
Of space did seem beneath me—not above— 
And prayed to be released : my pain was great— 
I was a weary of my life.—Then felt I 
A sudden hope stir in my breast, my blood 
Throbbed and flowed slowlier and slowlier yet, 
And a cold hand did: seem to grasp my heart— 
I knew my prayer was heard, aud I sprung forth 
Upon the bosom of the air.—I rose ! 
The light wind bore me up—and onward still— 
‘Till the wild music of the seraphim 
Was in mine ear, and told me I had found 
Impassible being !— 
I can now remember, | 
When that strange melody had left my hearing, 
A voice of wailing came from the cold earth! 
I looked unto the grave which [ had left— 
The moonlight shone upon a maiden’s form 
I had known well once.—O’er her sunken brow 
Her hair hung, and upon her lap and bosom 
A corpse lay, pale and ¢old—I saw its cheek 
Wet with the tears the living mourner gave. 
Second Spirit. 
waking froma areas ok aud darkness 

ight 


lo the fair mornl e voice of music, 


| Such was thy death !It:was not so with me. 


‘k DEATH OF WAR. 
Thy \ife was one of evil: the nepenthe 
Of all its sufferings lurked in that dark draught 
The happy shrink to look on—death !—But mine 
Was full of hope, and joy, and health, and light ! 
Thy spirit left its earth within the arms 
Of a loved friend—Mine on the battle field! — 
Thy bones _— shrouded—laid with tears in the 
earth— 
The mountain winds are shrieking over mine !— 
A warning of long years made death to thee 
Unwelcome nor unsought—A summer morn 
Beleld me rise to greet its dawn, in health 
And hope ; 
Its even smile reddened on.my bloodless limbs !— 
It is before me now!—The flood of time 
Hath torn the scene away in its swift course, 
But left its bed deep channelled in my memory ! 
I hear the clangour of the opposing trumps— 
I hear the tramping of the war steeds’ hoofs— 
I see the close array of serried hosts— 
I see the banner-waving on the cleft 
Of a rent crag, that crossed the steep ascent 
*Twixt us and freedom’s victory.—Fhey meet— 
And shout!—A thunderpeal had sed unheard 
Above them in the shock. Amid the roar 
Of that wild sea of war, ; 
I marked the standard where it waved alone, 
Rushed on the cleft—seized that; and, with a cry 
Of triumph, spread its blazonry abroad 
Unto the winds above me !—It was echoed, 
Till the blue vault rang with the sound again, 
And cloud spoke unto cloud of freedoni’s victory— 
A omeere struck me. then—here—on my 
f nt— : 
And all was still !—That pause was nothingness— 
And for a space I was not !—When I raised 








Of convent bells, mingling their faint heard chime 


Mine eyes again, and thought and life awoke— 
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—————— 

I stood before the judgment-seat!— 

That scene !— 

How wonderful it was ! The hush that came: - 

After that field of fear !— 

The tinkling of the harps of seraphim, 

The almost noiseless waving of the wings 

Of — bright couriers in their sweeping 
ight, 

And the calm glory of the Almighty presence— 
For mortal hate and.strife!—I had my guerdon. 
First Spirit. 

Let us now seek it—singing to our joy, 
Till its rich light is on us once —! 
*Tis twilight on the earth—and darkens slowly. 


1. 
The vales are wrapt in silence now, 
All but the soft wind’s melody, 
And one small stream that, gurgling low, 
Steals under the grey willow tree, 
Lingeringly—lingeringly 
With its timid minstrelsy. - 


Il. 
How sweetly, as we spread our wings 
O’er rocks, and hills, and heather lea, 
The even-wind of the mountain siugs, 
Aud the red West a.lustre. flings, 
‘Tremblingly—tremblingly— 
Over his own stirless sea. 


Second Spirit. 
Come away—away—and on, 
Till our own fair héaven we see— 
Soon the spirit’s flight is done, 
Hand in hand locked, Set us flee, 
Lovingiy—lovingly— 
As in our earthly infancy !— 
Oscar. 





THE FAITHLESS LOVER. 


Why look you on that fair bright star, 
With cheek so pale and eye so dim? | . 
Do your thoughts rest.un ape afar, — 
And dream that it is'watched by him ? 
Nay, wipe theadey-iizo your eye, 
Nor dere to — aid is ts ; 
Another claims his:fdndest’sigh, 
And he uor thinks,of star nor you. 


And should you seek to kuow the spell 
That severed you, ’tis brietly told— 

He braved the charm of Beauty well, 
But fell beneath the power of Gold. 


A.s—a. 





FROM THE ITALIAN OF FILICAJA. 
On the Earthquakes in Sicily.’ : 
Here once ye were, great states! nordoth remain 
A single stone to tell your tale, and say, 
Here the wide earth did open; here one day 
Stood Syracuse; here was Catania’s reign. 


Among the solitary sands in vain 

1 seek ye in yourselves, and find decay, 

And dread, and silence all ;—my steps I stay, 
My eyes are big with tears, my heart with pain. 


‘Thou dreadful, dreaded Gop ! here, then, I see, 
And own thy might ; and does my soul not fear, 
Or not acknowledge thee?—Arise! arise! 


Ye cavern’d states, and show to mortal eyes 
The mighty portent!—let thy fate appear 
A warning to the ages that shall be!. W.W-.R. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SIGHTS OF LONDON, 

No. XIX. F 
Tue Diorama on Saturday last, when there 
was a private view of two new subjects, at- 
tracted my: footsteps. On my. approach, I 
took a glance at the Statue-of the late Duke 
of Kent, by Gahagan, which, though it has 


been up: for some months, I had not before | tented, perhaps, than if he had been without 


seen. Some of our wiseacres and , filthy- 
minded Delicates found fault with the naked 


figure: in Hyde Park : I hope they are satis- 
fied with this figure, which has got abundance 
of clothes upon it. It is really a sad affair of 
brazen stiffness : as great an ornament to the 
Metropolis as’: King William’s short-bodied 
and long-tailed horse in St. James’s Square, 
which I wish to Heaven had been Macadam- 
ized when the street about it underwent that 
operation, for I am sure any change must 
have been an improvement. Bnt leave we 
these monuments of our national taste and 
wonderful progress in the fine arts, for, 

The Diorama, consisting of two views, (70 
feet by 50) of the Cathedral of Chartres, and 
the Harbour of Brest, painted by Messrs. 
Bouton and Daguerre. The Cathedral is a 
fine subject, and treated in a masterly man- 
ner. The peculiarities of its architecture and 
forms, particularly in the closed choir, have 
afforded scope for a charming display of dio- 
ramic art. Every part which is in strong, or 
even in middle light, is admirable; but the 
distances I think too unreal and pictorial to 
confirm the prepossession with which the 
foreground fills the spectator’s mind, that it 
is actually a building you see, and not a paint- 
ed superticies without depths or other per- 
spective than the skill of the artist has given 
it. The ijlusion in the former is perfect ; in 
the latter,incomplete. The.whole is never- 
theless a triumph in this style of art. 

Brest, though it has also some very strik- 
ing effects, I am not disposed to estimate so 
highly. The towers and walls on the right 
are massive, solid, and imposing upon the 
imagination; but the shipping is (like the 
French navy during last war) not altogether 
true. The water, too, is made to move, tak- 
ing alternate lights and shades; and one or 
two of the chimneys absolutely emit smoke. 
Now this.is a mixture of principles -in.ex- 
tremely ‘bad taste. The diorama. ought: to 


more irresistible deception to. the eye, and 
through:the ‘eye to the understanding, than 
any other disposition of painting ; -but -it 
should not ‘attempt to go beyond this. For 
example in this picture, when the waves rise 
and tall, why are the vessels ‘stationary ? 
When one chimney smokes, why are the other 
ten thousand houses of Brest condemared to 
show no sign of firing within? The artists 
must either do more, or be content with doing 
less, and that less quite enough to satisfy 
the public. The city in this production is, 
however, not so clear as it ought to be : it is 
altogether inferior to the other pieces, though 
it has nevertheless plenty of merit to recom- 
mend it to being visited as one of the most 
attractive among the Sights of Loudon. 


stand upbn’ its own ground, of -afferdipg a) deei 


S| 
till night. His equipage is shabby, and he is 
looked upon in his own circle’ as a ruined 
man, and of course treated as one. By his 
friends, who have not entirely forsaken him, 
he is usually invited to help off with the frag. 
ments of feasts which have the day before 
been given to his former titled companions ; 
and his own entertainments are attended by 
those only with whom a short time age he 
would have deemed it a degradation to as- 
sociate. 

At first he thought of retrieving his ciream- 
stances by marriage, and commenced fortune 
hunter; but being unsuccessful in an over- 
ture which he made to a lady whose reputed 
fortune was two hundred thousand pounds, he 
gave up the pursuit in despair, and has since 
taken so immoderately to drink, that he is 
fast hurrying himself to the grave ; so that, 
literally, he may be said to be dying of want, 
though he is in the receipt of five thousand 
a year! 

P— began the world without a shilling ; 
but by unceasing industry, by watching for 
and taking advantage of every opportunity 
by which money was to be made, and, when 
made, by using it most parsimoniously, he 
has at-last sueceeded in realizing a plum:— 
the ultimatum of his worldly desire, the object 
which he had in view from boyhood—the 
hopes of attaining which caused his most 
arduous exertions to be “ Labor absque 
labore.”’ 

He never even allowed himself the indul- 
gence of a hackney coach, ora ride ‘on horse- 
back, till he was worth £50,000; but soon 
after this sum was realized, his ideas became 
more expanded, and he absolutely began to 
think that he could afford to marry a widow 
with ten thousand pounds, towards whom he 
had long felt rather tenderly. He made the 
state’ of his “heart known, and as the. lady 
iva prudent’connexion too, there 
was not niuch hesitation on her part. Never 
were @ couple united whose ideas: were more 
eptirely alike. . Wealth was.the grand. abject 
which they-both kept cnmtimtintel view, nor: 
did they cease living with theirancient.pazsi- 
mony till the plum was attained: but as soon’ 
as it was, they lanched out, and now they’ 
sport one of the most splendid equipages in. 
the city. Their entertainments are first-rate 
in their line. They have an elegant country’ 
villa at Richmond, and in fact revelin all the: 
luxuries of wealth, and are regarded by every 
one as people of consequence; yet 1 wiil, 
venture to say that they spend within two- 
thirds of an income which is not more ample 
than Frank Clermont’s, who finds the whole 
of his to be insufficient to procure him the 





THR FIRE-SIDE. 
NO. IV, 
What constitutes Wealth ? 

Frank Crermont inherited an estate of 
twenty thousand a year ; having, besides, fift 
thousand pounds in the funds which were left 
to him by a great uncle. ° 

The ready money was all disposed of before 
he was of age, and ten years after his income 
was reduced to five thousand per annum, He 
could not make it less, one-fourth of his pro- 

rty being so. entailed that it was virtnally 
impossible for him.to get rid of it. He ne- 
vertheless, considered himself to be reduced 
to absolute beggary, and b ore disc 





the common means of subsistence. 


c necessaries of life. 

What constitutes wealth? is not an un- 
amusing speculation—perhaps no two people 
have ideas alike upon the subject. ¢ poor 
man, who is obliged to support a wife and 
large family on a pound a week, imagines: 
that a hundred a year would procure every 
luxury that his heart could desire ; while a 
hundred a year with gentility attached to it, 
is considered to be a most miserable pit- 
tance. 

Yet there are those who can be “ Passing 
rich with. forty poands a year,” or even less ; 
but then they possess that ‘‘ wealth.of the 
mind,” that trae independence, which makes 
riches or poverty alike a matter. of indiffer-- 
ence to them. Mr.——, a manof profound 
erudition, was lately employed ‘by some lite- 
rary friend to write a work of great research, 








He is. persecuted by duns from morning 


which was likely to occupy him at least for a 
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year. As he was completely without re- 
sources of his own, they asked him what 
remuneration he would require for so much 
time and labour. He replied, that haif a 
guinea a week would amply supply all his 
wants! And I have somewhere read of ano- 
ther man of learning; though I cannot vouch 
for the fact, who supported himself comfort- 
ably on a halfpenny aday! But I fear few 
are capable of arriving at such an enviable 
state of refinement. 

Thotgh —— had realized a million long 
before he died, he was often heard to say 
that he should not consider himself to be a 
tich man-till he had doubled his capital ; but 
yet, where his own interest was not con- 
eerned, his ideas of ‘‘ What constitutes 
wealth” were narrow enough :—he thought, 
for instance, that he amply provided for his 
~ maiden sisters by leaving them five hun- 

red pounds each ; and even inserted in his 
will, that if they were not able to live on this 
sum, they were not fit to live at all, and that 
more would only leave them a prey to fortune 
hunters. 

Many a rich man deems a guinea, dealt 
from ** his pocket’s avaricious nook,” to be 
an inexhaustible sum. L—~—, who can com- 
mand many thousands a year, lately visited an 
eld school-fellow on the brink of ruin, from 
recent extensive losses in trade. All his la- 
tent feelings .of sympathy were roused by 
witnessing the calietings of his old friend, 
(who till within the last month had been a 
rich man ;) and in the most soothing tone he 
offered assistance. Poor B.’s countenance 
beamed with gratitude. He saw himself at 
ence “saved from bankruptcy, and again 
established with credit, by a prospect of such 
seasonable help. But what was his astonish- 
ment, when he beheld a purse drawn forth, 
and a guinea, one guinea, tendered to his 
aceeptance! Uv. 


THE RELIGION OF MAHOMET. 

In the reign of Omar, the second Khalifa; 
about the Hejyran year twenty, (according 
to the historian Ben Shohnah) an Arab prince 
named Jiabalah, chief of the Pagan tribe of 
Ghassanida, who wandered over the plains of 
a professed a desire to renounce idolatry. 
ith that intention he visited the court of 
Omar, to whom he did homage as his liege, 
and was initiated in the law. The Khalifa, 
feeling an interest in the voluntary sacrifice 
his guest had made, conceived a partiality 
for the prince, and took him with him on the 
ilgrimage to Mecca, with intention to instruct 
him in the rites and mysteries incumbent 
upon devotees. In running the tour of the 
tempie, conformably to custom, it happened 
that a pilgrim of ordinary rank took the 
priuce by his sleeve and pulled him on one 
side, in order to pass himself, at which inci- 
vility Jiabalah was so enraged that he struck 
the intruder a violent blow, and, not satisfied 
with the vengeance he had taken, continued 
a strain of vehement abuse, in which he re- 
proached the man with insolent conduct to- 
wards aperson of his quality. Omar, noticing 
the immoderate anger of the prince, and that 
he reiterated mevaces and ill usage against a 
man whom he had already punished and 
turned out of the ranks, said to him, ‘Calm 
your transports, otherwise I shall cause that 
man to return the blow you gave him, for you 
ought to know that Islam has rendered you 
both equal; and the — and the slave, 
when in the exercise of their worship, or acts 


on 5 “els 





of piety, such as the functions of the pilgri-| mi 


mage, are but as men equal in all their pre- 
rogatives.’ Jiabalah, ‘stung to the quick. by 
the words of the Khalifa, conceived so great 
a disgust, that he promptly gave up his newly 
adopted faith, and retired to Constantinople, 
where he became a Christian... 

A circumstance which occurred during my 
residence at the Court of Morocco, in the 
year 1811, is also illustrative of this point. 
The Sultan Mulai Soliman, conformably to 
his usual practice, visited the public mosque 
of Sidi Yousif on a certain Friday, but, being 
a little after time, the area was crowded with 
worshippers to the very portico. It hap- 
pened, also, that the congregation were in 
the act of adoration (in a prostrate posture,) 
and the Sultan could barely find room for the 
ceremony, by squeezing his body amidst a 
motley group who occupied the threshold, 
and that with great inconvenience, for his 
head, in lieu of touching the ground, repeat- 
edly came in contact with the heels of a slave 
who occupied the space before him. This 
man, finding himself molested, left off his 
devotion to inquire into the occasion of it, 
but instantly recognising the features of the 
sovereign, he started upon his feet, and would 
have retired on one side, had he not been re- 
strained by the forcible grasp with which 
the Sultan held his hayk, and again dragged 
him involuntarily into the posture he had 
quitted. When prayers were over, Mulai 
Soliman desired the attendance of the slave’s 
master, whom he reprimanded for not incul- 
cating into the mind of his vassal a true know- 
ledge of the ‘law of God.’ To the slave he 
said, ‘ Mark these words, which have a rela- 
tion in common to the class you belong to: 
—on the throne, in the palace, in the city, or 
in the field, you shall know me for the sove- 
reigncommander of the faithful by day or 
hight,; but in the mosque, or at devotionsy you 
shall not know me as what Lan, neitl ‘hall 


DRAMA, 


HAYMARKET. . . 

The old Comedy of The Hypocrite, which 
appears to have acquired a popularity of late 
to which its intrinsic merits do not strictly 
entitle it, has been performed two or three 
times at this Theatre; and Mr. Farren, who 
has assumed a wider range of character here 
than he had previously an opportunity of 
doing, has tried his strength in the arduous 
part of Doctor Cantwell. Dowton has, fora 
very long period, held the almost undisputed 
possession of this character, and his perform. 
ance of it must undoubtedly claim the fullest 
measure of praise we can bestow ; it must, 
however, be acknowledged that Mr. Farren, 
looking -at the part as still open to the efforts 
of any other man of genius, and at the same 
time without regarding any accidental re- 
semblance which might be discerned between 
his own performance and that of his prede- 
cessor, has, by his present attempt, added 
considerably to his histrioni¢ fame. Unlike 
most of the other characters in which he has 
so much excelled, and in the latter part of 
the Play trenching almost upon the province 
of the Tragic Muse, yet we will venture to 
assert, that had this gentleman never ap- 
peared in any other character, he would 
have done. quite enough to establish his re- 
putation as a first-rate actor. The sycophantic 
cringe—the canting tone of humility—and 
the affectation of extreme sanctity, which he 
threw into the early scenes, were admirably 
depicted ; whilst the burst of impetuous and 
vindictive feeling with which he turns upon 
his patron in the last Act, when the wretch 
is completely unmasked, and his many vil- 
lanies discovered, is of the most perfect and 
energetic description. In this celebrated 
scene he exhibited a8strength of voice and 
a power of expression ‘of -which we did not 
ive himto hay. possessed, and the 





you-Khow your own master, for, before God, 
the-prince and the slave aré equal, and must 
meet judgment according to their several ac- 
tions, witlrout distinction of rank.’ 

Thus the religion of Islam, as it is pro- 
perly styled, wherever it prevails, whether 
at the splendid Courts of Constantinople, 
Delhi, and Morocco, or in the less ostenta- 
tious governments of interior Ethiopia, is uni- 
form, as well in practice as, in its influence 
upon the minds of men.—Dupuis’ Journal in 
Ashantee. ° 





AFRICAN FEROCITY. 

See what Bosman relates of the Adomese 
negroes, and others inhabiting the banks of 
the Praa or Chamah river, at its outlet in the 
gulf; for itis a fair specimen of what they 
would be, in common with the Ashantees, and 
Dahomans at least, if they had the same 
power as those nations. : 

* Anqua, the king,’ he says, ‘ having, in 
an engagement, taken five of his principal 
Anteese enemies prisoners, he wounded them 
all over, after which, with a more than brutal 
fury, he satiated, though not tired himself, by 
sucking their blood at their gaping wounds ; 
bat bearing more than ordinary grudge 
against one of them, he caused him to be laid 
bound at his feet, and his body to be pierced 
with hot irons, gathering the blood that issued 
from him in a vessel, one half of which he 
drank, and offered up the rest unto his god.’ 
On another occasion he put to death one of 
his wives and a slave, drinking their blood 
also, as was his usual practice with his ene- 


effect produced upon the audience was pro- 
portionately animated and exciting. If there 
be any fault to be found with his personation 
of the Hypocrite, we should say that, pro- 
bably, his‘ interview with Charlotte is not 
marked with his usual care and discrimina- 
tion; he seems, upon the whole, too easy 
and too candid with her. In other respects, 
however, the Hlusion is complete, not only in 
deportmetit, voice, and manner, bnt even 
down to “the curls of his blessed wig.” 
Liston’s Mawworm was, as usual, more en- 
tertaining than characteristic, and more di- 
verting than natural. Thecomic sermon was 
again encored, and a slight attempt at the 
imitation of acertain popular Divine appeared 
to be highly relished. Cooper’s Colonel Lam- 
bert is the best we have ever seen; and we 
sincerely wish that we could say as much for 
Mr. Johnson’s Darnley, but, in truth, it is 
little better than a sad mixture of awkward- 
ness and affectation. Of the ladies, Mrs. 
Chatterly was particularly lively in Charlotte, 
and, if-she would but forbear singing so fre- 
quently, we should like her still better. Miss 
Boyce was quiet, demure, and lady-like, in 
the Young Lady Lambert; and Mrs. Kendall, 
who was Mrs. Windsor’s substitute in the 
four last acts of the Play, read the part of 
the Old Lady Lambert as if she could have 
acted it with correctness and propriety. 

Mr, Poole’s agreeable dramatic sketch of 
Intrigue, which was produced some years ago 
at Drury Lane, has also been revived with 
great success. It is, from beginning to end, 
one unvaried scene of pleasant equivoque ; 














and the performers, particularly Cooper, 
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Hailey, and Madame Vestris, appear to very 


great"advantage. The duet introduced by. 
the two latter is better sung and acted than 
ever we remember it upon any previous oc- 
casion, and is always rapturously and de- 
servedly encored. 

Miss Paton, whose health, it shonld seem, 
ig more changeable even than the weather of 
this variable climate, has, according to thea- 
trical report, withdrawn herself from this es- 
tablishment, . The same thing happened last 
year, and a law-suit was the consequence. 
Now, what can be the meaning of all this ? 
Is this young lady more difficult to please, 
and. more. quarrelsome, than any other lady in 
the Theatre? or dees the Manager treat her 
with more than ordinary severity? The 
former, we should think, cannot possibly be 
the case, as, whenever we have seen her, 
which, by the way, has only been upon the 
stage, her face has been clothed in one per- 
petual stile. It is a face, inileed, to which 
we might apply with the greatest truth the 
Hometic epithet of g:Aoueidhs—a face which, 
to our apprehension, could never be ruffled 
by anger or contracted by a frown. The 
fault, therefore, in gallantry and sincerity, 
we must attribute to the hard-hearted Ma- 
nager. In the mean time, however, a young 
lady of the name of Holmes, a pupil of Miss 
Carew, has appeared, for the first time upon 
any stage, in the part of Polly ; and, when 
she shall have shaken off her “‘ fears and tre- 
pidations,” we have little doubt will turn 
out a tolerable singer : her voice has not much 
power, but it has much sweetness, and her 
execution is neat and unaffected. 





POLITICS. 

Tne retaking of Ipsara by the Greeks, 
with a great slaughter of their enemies, 
seems to be confirmed from too many quar- 
ters to admit of doubt. . Reports of the exe 
treme illess of the King of France *haye 


tice,“and which is retained. from necessity. 
Its produce is estimated at 17,300,000 francs 
(about 650,000 pounds sterling,) which is a 
proof at the same time of the delusion of 
those who run the risk, and of the immense 
rofits that. may be made by skilfully specu- 
ating on the cupidity of mankind.” 





EPITAPH 


Ona handsome Monument within the Altar Rails 
of the Church of St. Mary-Axe. Date 1582. 
Intomb’d in this monument here rests a worthy 

wight, [Thomas Osley, Knight: 
President, Alderman, some time Mayor, Sir 
Iu Stafford born, whose liberalness the town 
doth seem to know, bestow 


A father gave a counsel wise, good counsel for 
to give ; [here to live. 
For eighty-two years in good sane he seemed 
his knight in marriage with one wife fifty-two 
years out spent,— {them sent ; 
Dame Joan intomb’d here, three sons the Lor 
Of which it pleased God above by death to call 
for two: (him well to do, 
Henry doth live his fathers here, God grant 
Of chant Tailors he was free, the Staplers 
_ chiefest stay ; (do pray. 
Misdealing not for whom the poor continually 





LITERARY NOVELTY. 


Some ofthe French Journals announce'a publication 
which will throw a perfect light over the wars of La 
Vendée and the Chouans, derived from the Royalists’ 
bulletins, the Correspondence and the Journals of Kle- 
ber, Moreau, Hoche, Santerre, Biron, Canclaux, Ros- 
signol, &c, 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCK OUR LAST: 
A Dii on the P ive Merit of Scott and 
Byron, 8vo. 3s.—Treatise on Field Diversions, 12mo. 5s. 
—Williams’ Abstract of the Acts, 1824, 8vo. 9¢.—Gur- 
ney’s Peculiarities of Quakers, new edit. 12mo. 5s.— 
History of Moses, 18mo. 3s. 6¢.—Selection of Bishop 
hore’s Sermons, 12mo. 5s.—Livy’s Second Punic 
War, 12mo. 7s.—Goldsmith’s Popular ..G hy, new 
edit. “ine 12mo. 14s.—The Edinburgh Review, 
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been circulateds Commotions in the South 
of Spain. 





.VARIETIES. 

The celebrated Dr. Wolf of Berlin died 
lately at Marseilles, whither he had gone for 
the benefit of change of air. He was 66 
years of age ; and favourably known through- 
out Europe for his excellent editions of the 
Greek and Latin Classics, with his own eru- 
dite notes. 

Honour.—A rich man being asked to pay a 
debt of a hundred pounds, contracted by his 
son, who had fled from his creditor, replied, 
‘* T have sworn by my honour, and by all that 
is most sacred, never to pay one of my son’s 
debts ; and I should be wanting to my honour 
if I were to break my word.” 

Newspaper accuracy.—The following ap- 
eg ina Sunday newspaper of the 29th 
ult. : 

‘* Suicide—On Friday evening a poor wo- 
man was put into St. Giles’s watch-house for 
being disorderly in the street, and shortly 
after hung herself, and was not discovered till 
quite dead. She was taken to Marlborough- 
street police office on Wednesday last on a 
similar charge ! !” 


French Lottery.—The French lottery ap- —— 
pears to be a much more productive source |{ol” 


of revenue in France, than it ever has been 
in England. In the report on the budget of 
1825, is the following article : 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLI. 


August, Thermometer. Barometer 
Thursday....., 26 | from 56 to 73 | 3027 — 30-28 
Priday ........ 27 eves 52 — 70 30:23 — 3014 
Saturday ...... 28 | .... 53— 73 | 3004— 2004 
Sunday........ 29 | $...49— 79 | 29:89 — 29-88 
Monday, ....... 30 eee, S2— 76 | 29-88 — 29:86 
erga ae . 31 eens 59 — 73 | BINT — 29-05 
‘Sept —Wed.... 1 o+e- 54—82,5 | 29:97 — 30 00 


Prevailing wind NE. Generally clear, The promising 
abundant harvest cannot be better characterized than 
by the beautiful lines of Thomson : 
cere c ee “ Think. oh grateful.think, 

How good the God of Harvest is to you, 
Who pours abundance o’er your flowing fields! ”’ 


Edmonton. Cc. H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Leahy’s second letter on the National Gallery of 
Fine Arts, is intended for our next publication. 


We cannot discover A***h among our stores. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Price 4s. 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, No. IV. 
with a Plate, which completes the First Volume. 

Contents: 1. Ideality—2. Phrenol: applied in the Education 
lof a Youth—-3. Case of a Mechanical Gentes — . Shakspeare’s 
Othelle—--5. ntlet—--6. New Monthly Magazine versus 
Phrenology—7. Dr. Hibbert’s Philosophy of Apparitions—8, On 
the nce which cee. tgp Enh and the 

ine generation—-9. brosian Manuscri 
jucation—-11. On ee Preteens | Re: 


re — apt. 

otation of the Organs—--15. Fie Ming’ Miss 

on Secretiveness—17. Elements of 

Phrenology, by Combe—18. Outlines of Vorenslogy y 

. De Ville—ig. Lord 20. Mr. Rae and the Phil phia 
Journal on nemo sy Ph lustrated by 

rom the Poets—--22, Encyclopedia Edinensis Phreno- 


6. 








“* Lottery.—The lottery is a tax against 


blished for the Proprietors, by Oliver & Boyd, and 





which objections are made, and with jus- 








» Anderson, j i » G. & W.B. Whittaker, 
Froylor & Elesacy, Lobdon : aed Roberton & Atkinaces Gleagurs 


Such were the benefits on them that there he did F 


CHILCOTT, Bookseller, Bristol, has just. pub- 
lished a CATALOGUE of TRACTS and ODD VOLUMES; 

ther with a CATALOGUE of a Portion of hie General 
STOCK of BOOKS; price Gd. eack.—-To be had of Messrs. 
Longman, Hurst, & Co. Paternoster-row, London. 





In 12mo. “eS 6d. half-bound 

THE LONDON and LEITH SMACK and 

STEAM PACKET GUIDE: comprehending a copious To- 

raphical Description of the Coast between London, Leith, 
an ‘Abe rdeen ; a correct Table of Distances from Point to Point ; 
and an Appendix, containing many necessary hints: forming at 
once an agreeable and useful Companion to the Voyager between 
these parts.— Leith : Published by W, Reid & Sou; Constable 
& Co.; and C. Guthrie, Edinburgh : Longman & Co.; and R. 
Blachford & Co. London: J. Reid, Berwick ; D, Wylie, Aber- 
deen; and all Booksellers. 


Faas 
Price 6s. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. LXXX.— 
Contents: Sir Johy Malcolm’s Memoir of Central Indja-— 
Austria—Salvator Rosa, by Lady Morgan—Considerations onthe 
Law of Entail—-History of Roman Literature, by Dunlop and 
Scheeli—Duties on Wine and Restrictions on the Wine Trade— 
Travels in America, by Dancan, Hodgson, and an Eogiieh Gen- 
tleman—--Lyric Poetry of Spain, Wiffen’s G. de la Vega and 
‘aber’s F. de R. A. Castellauas—-- yall’s Travels in Russia--— 
Shelley’s Posthumous Poems—Pradt’s Europe America. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Co. London; and 
A. Constable & Co, Edinburgh 


This day, Part 1. of . 

HE MONUMENTAL REMAINS of Noble 
and Eminent PERSONS: prising the Sepulchral Anti- 
quities of Great Britain, and containing the only existing Relics 
of Jilustrious Personages who flourished in the early History of 
our Country, prior to the enevel lnteotoction of portrait paint- 




















Ing. SA. 

This Work is publishing in Quarterly Parts, each Part con- 
taining § Plates, finely engraved in line, with Historical a 
Biographical Memoirs. Imperial 8vo. 19s. 6d.; Royal gto. Proofs, 
20s.; do. Proofs on India Paper, 30s.——A Specimen, containing 
the Monument of Edward the Black Prince, from Canterbury 
Cathedral, may be seen at every Bookseller’s in the Kingdom. 

Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury-square. 


This day, Part Ill. of ‘ 

HE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and 
arranged in conformity with its, Organizati By 

Baron CUVIER, Member of the Institute and Academ 
France, &c. &e. With Eagrevings chiefly from the living Sub 

jects in the Museum of Natura History at Paris, and ot' 
ublic Collections, with large additional Descriptions of all the 
Species hitherto named, and of many not before ey and 
other original matter, by the Translators. By EDWARD 
GRIFFITH, F.L.S. and others. In Demy 4to. with early Im- 
ressions of the Plates on India Paper, price 24s. cach iin 
Ro: al 8vo. with the Plates carefully coloured, 24s. or plain, 18s. ; 
in Demy 8vo. plain, 12s. . , 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittak Ave-M: 1 


Publishing peripdically with the MOIRS” Imp. 8vo., 19s. 6d. 
YRTRALES and MEMOIRS of the most 
Illustrious PERSONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN. 

By EDMUND LODGE, . Norrey King of Arms, F.8.A. 

Publishing in Parts the ist of every alternate Month, each Part 
ini ates, eng din the finest stylé, with Biographi- 

cal Memoirs.—This Collection of Illustrious English Portraits 
and Biography comprises the History of the Coustry, in Memoirs 
of the most illustrious English Nobility and great Officers of 
State. The subjects ate séleceed from the highest authorities in 
the land, the original Pictares being preserved in the Galleries 
of the Nobility Baccondants of the persons represented, or in 
the Public Collections, and are painted by Holbein, Rubens, 

Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, and other great Masters. 

Printed for Harding, *Triphook. t Leperd, Finsbury-square, 
London, Sold by every Bookseller in the ‘Empire, y whom 
Specimens of the Work will be shown upon application. 


A Caution. 

: ” * > G * 
INNOCK’S CATECHISMS.—The populari 
of those excellent little Treatises, known by the feparel title 

of PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the ARTS and SCIENCES 

having led to certain imitations of them, which are alike de: - 
tory to the rep ion of the imi and injuri tothe cele- 
brity of that System on which the genuine Catechisms are written, 
Messrs. G. & W. B. WHITTAKER, Booksellers, of Ave-Maria- 
lane, London, hereby inform the Trade, and the Public in gene- 
ral, that they are determined to defend their interests in the said 
Works, by enforcing such penalties against every piratical at- 
tempt to injure them as the Law of Copyright authorises; and 
they hope, after this pole notice, that no ksellers, or other 
Venders of Books, will place themselves in a situation to be trou- 
bled on this euleects by purchasing or selling such imitations or 























Pinnock’s Catechisms comprise every useful subject in His- 
tory, Polite Literature, aud the Arts, in Seventy separate Cate- 
chisms, neatly or yted, at Ninep each; or, bound toge- 
ther, in Ten Volames, price Four Guineas; forming the only 
complete Juvenile E pedia ever published 

4Ave-Maria-lane, London, August 30. 1824. 


Ruined Constitutions and Medical Training. 
Just published, a Walker, Patern: 
HE C 











z 1 *, r noster-row, rice is. ‘ 
THE "ORACLE ‘of HEALTH, ECONOMY, 
and GOOD LIVING. By Dr. CRELL and Mr. WALLACE. 

No. X11. contains, ato enenr | of ing a Weak Constituti 
—Medical Training—Hydrophobia prevented or cured, with the 
Marks of a Mad Dog—Tests of Danger and of Advantage in Sea 
or Cold Bathing——Howel and Bilious Complaints of Hot Wea- 
ther—-Mr. Plumbe’s Cure for Pimples—--To remove superfluous 
Hair—New French Remedies for Indigestion—Diseases of the Un- 

arried State: Green Sickness—-Bitter Tonic—--Dr. Savagaa’s 

auty Improver—-Beauty Training adapted to Ladies—-Sonnet 
Ambrosial to Mr. Amb — Meg 's Critique on Hotchpoteh 
—Mr. Kingan on Cock-a-Leeky—Dr, Kitchiner’s Humming-bird 
Feast with his Grandmother’s § i} Hereditary ces 
and Borough Jobbery—--Sir A. Cooper’s Dependents and Fiat- 
terers, kc. kc. 

No. X. contains, Cure for Consumption, Cancer, Worms, 
Baldness, &c. &e. 

Vol. I. 6th Edition, price 10s. 6d. boards, dedicated to the Ama- 
teurs at Ambrose’s, and to the Glasgow Punch Club, nearly 
ready.—** This work has much smartness and talent ; weighty 
traths couched in pithy lauguage ; and many good receipts.” 


Li ie. 
Medical Advice, No. I. Indigestion ; ‘and’ No. Ii, 














Bili id Liver Complaints ; by the Editers of the Oracle of 
Health ; price is. in the press. te om ¢ 
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IN THE PRESS. 


MY, CHILDREN'S. DIARY ; or, the Moral — £ 
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